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For the Companion. 
THE MAIL-CARRIER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

The hero of this sketch,was possessed of many 
and rare virtues. - 

He was so truthful that I think I may say he 
never told a lie in his life, and so honest that you 
night have left a bag of gold in his way, and it 
would have been no temptation to him at all. 

He was steady and industrious, always attend- 
ing quietly to his own business, that of mail-car- 
rier, and scorning to gossip about the affairs of 
his neighbors. 

He was also remarkable for his good looks. 
He had a dark complexion, wavy black hair, 
and a fine hazel eye; two, in fact, one set on each 
side of his nose. 

He had four legs, and a shaggy tail; in short, 
he was a dog, and his name was Mercury. 

What a contrast to him in every respect was 
his fellow-citizen, Tobias Skinner! Instead of 
never having told a lie, it is doubtful whether he 
ever told the truth except by mistake, and as to 
his honesty, ask the hens! They could tell you 
who went prowling among their roosts moonlight 
nights, when everybody else was in bed. 

He had no special business of his own, but if 
half the time and energy he spent in prying into 
other people’s affairs had been devoted to some 
steady calling, he might have become rich long 
before he died. , 

And yet Tobias was not a dog, buta man! In 
person he was not ill-looking, except as his idle, 
thriftless and wicked habiis had left their marks 
upon him. Such as he was, he was as well 
known throughout the village as Mercury, the 
mail-carrier. 

One day, as Tobias was passing the Widow 
Pewy’s small abode, he saw the old woman sit- 
ting near her window, very busy about some- 
thing, he could not tell what; so he drew near 
and looked in. She was cutting apples, and 
stringing them to dry. He leaned on the wii- 
dow-sill and talked ‘a little while, and then the 
widow invited him to come in and take a seat. 

“Well, I don’t care if I do,”’ said Tobias; “‘it’s 
as cheap settin’ as standin’ ;” with which highly 
original remark he entered and threw himself 
into one of Mrs. Pewy’s flag-bottomed chairs. 

“Apples is plenty this year,” was his negy re- 
mark. “Some folks as measured ’em by the 
quart last year, measures ’em by the barrel this.” 

“Jes so,” returned the widow. ‘Now I my- 
self hadn’t enough last year for my own eatin,’ 
let alone sarce and pies, and now I’ve got enough 
for my own use, and two barrels to sell > 
Help yourself, Tobias, do. Try one o’ ae: 
pins, won’t ye?” . 

“Thank you; don’t care if I do; I’m partial to 
pippins, and yourn are uncommon fine.” 

“Well, I think they’re passable, considerin’,”’ 
said she. ‘‘Andrew sets every thing by ’em.” 

“No wonder,” said Tobias. ‘Have you heerd 
from Andrew lately ?” 

“Yes, I hears once a week, reg’ lar.” 

“Do tell! Likes his place, I s’pose?” 

“Fust-rate; and, though I say it, they likes him, 
‘his employers, I mean. They tells him they 
wants nothin’ but to have him keep on as he’s 
begun.” ° 

“Want to know! Gets good wages, I s’pose?” 

“Wal, I guess so,” said she, with 4 knowing 
smile, and he don’t forget his old mother, auther. 
I wouldn’t have it get abroad,” lowering her 
Voice, “but he sends me money every quarter.” 

“You don’t say so! I s’pose he don’t resk it 
by mail, does he?” 

“Lors, yes, and it never failed yet. I allers 
knows jest when to expect it, so I don’t let it lay 
over in the office. Between you and I, I’m ex- 
pecting some to-morrow, by the five o’clock boat. 
T aint every woman as has such a son as my 
Andrew,” said she, wiping her eyes. 
_ Tobias sat till the widow had finished string- 
ing her apples, and then remarking that he “be- 
lieved he must bé going,” bade her ““Good-day.” 
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lounging about from house to house and from 
store to store, as usual, but, contrary to his usual 
custom, said not one word of what Mrs. Pewy 
had told him. This was not from a reluctance 
to betray the confidence which the simple-minded 
woman had bestowed upon him, and which, as 
he perhaps knew, she would have been equally 
ready to bestow on any other chance caller, but 
from motives which concerned himself alone. 
He was thinking how he might get that money 
into his hands! Not that the idea took definite 
form at first, but after he had dallied with the 
temptation, and turned it over and over in his 
mind, that is what it came to. 

He went home that evening earlier than usual, 
and lay awake the greater part of the night, try- 
ing to hit upon some plan by which to effect his 
wicked purpose. There was no hope of taking 
the letter from the office witheut detection; it 
must, therefore, be abstracted from the mail 
before it reached the office, and the mail-carrier 
was only adog! Ifthe worst came to the worst, 
the dog could not testify against him. 

He remembered that there were two keys to 
the mail-bag; hé had seen them hanging side by 
side in the little post-office, often, and had been 
told it was to prevent delay in case one should 
get mislaid. To obtain one of these keys could 
not be difficult, and then he could easily unlock 
the mail, take out the letter—there were never 
more than adozen at any time—lock it again, 
and no one be the wiser. The post-office was in 
a store where he was in the habit of loungiug 
hours every day, and not only he, but all the 
other loungers and good-for-naughts of the vil- 
lage, so that his presence would be less remarked 
than his.absence. Every thing seemed to favor 
his scheme, and, in fact, he the next day man- 
aged to slip one of the keys into his pocket while 
the postmaster was waiting on a customer, pre- 
cisely as he had planned. 

The mail was brought to the village by a small 
steamer, which plied across the lake, and when 
it had tossed the little leather bag to the pier, 
went on without stopping, unless there were 
passengers to accommodate. The pier was ina 
lonely place, and the road leading from it for the 
space of half a mile was guarded by trees. At 
five o’clock Tobias, having first ascertained that 
there was no one near, stationed himself at a 
convenient point, and waited for poor Mercury; 
nor did he wait many minutes before he saw him 
trotting along with the leather bag in his mouth. 
“Good fellow! Good fellow!’ said Tobias, 
cajolingly. Mercury returned the ‘salutation 
with a little wag of his tail, ang trotted on. 

“Good fellow! Good doggy!’ said Tobias, 
drawing from his coat-pocket a piece of beef- 
steak wrapped in paper,.and holding it before 





He spent the remainder of the afternoon in 


him. Mercury loved beefsteak, and was not in- 
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sensible to flattery, but he was now on official 


at the tempting bait, he trotted on as before. 


on one side, then on the other, but, by moving | 
with him, Tobias still kept in front. 

The dog looked in the man’s face. I do not 
know what he saw there, but, with one bound, 
he cleared a track@or himself, and, at the same 
moment, Tobias grasped the bag with all his 
might, and tore it from the dog’s mouth. He 
darted to a tree, intending to climb it, and un- 
lock the little leather pouch at his leisure; but 
Mercury was too quick forhim. He caught first 
his adversary’s clothes, then his flesh, with a 
grip which made him cry out with pain. He 
seized a stake and tried to defend himself, but 
the “usually quiet animal was now furious, and 
Tobias saw that it was death or surrender to one 
of them, and that that one was likely to be him- 
self; so he prudently chose the latter alternative, 
and, dropping the bag, fled to the woods. 

The victorious government official resumed his 
charge, and reached the post-office without fur- 
ther adventure. But when he reached it you 
may be sure there was such an excitement as 
that somewhat sleepy town had never witnessed 
before. 

Tobias had reasoned that the dog could not 
witness against him; but did not the blood, the 
bruises, the flashing eyes, and, indeed, every 
hair of his body, bear testimony to the conflict? 
If he could not then tell his master and the won- 
dering crowd the name of his assailant, he soon 
found a way to reveal it, for, the first time To- 
bias came to the office, he sprang at him ina 
rage, which he had never been known to do be- 
fore; nor did he ever meet him afterwards with- 
out growling and showing his teeth. 

This called forth two other circumstances; 
one, that Tobias had been seen coming out of 
the woods, torn and blecding, on the night of 
the adventure, which he accounted for rather 
unsatisfactorily by saying that he had fallen 
from a tree; and the other that, when the key 
was reported missing, 2 young urchin declared 
he had seen him take a key from a nail, and put it 
in his pocket, but that at the time, he had sup- 
posed it belonged to him. The key nevercame to 
light, however, and will not be likely to unless 
some one goes to the bottom of the lake in search 
of it, for there Tobias had the snrewdness to throw 
it. Another link in the chain of evidence came 
from the Widow Pewy, which, as you and I know 
it already, I will not repeat. Taking all together, 
and connecting it with his former character, it 











Then Tobias stood in his path, and held the | be coming te her. 
beefsteak to his nose, at the same time patting | Hoxey did. I think he hated Mrs. Leaviss, and 
and coaxing him. With a dow, uneasy whine, | the children, too; at any rate till they were 
the faithful dog made a gentle effort to pass, first | grown up. 


was sufficient to fasten an odium upon him, of 
which he could not get rid, and which must have 
proved no slight punishment for his offence. 

As to Mercury, he stood higher in the estima- 
| tion of his constituents than ever, and had heaped 
upon him from every quarter those honors and. 
rewards which that public official merits who 
yields neither to force, nor to the more insidious 
influence of bribery and corruption. 

——___ +o —__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
HANNAH GORDON’S STORY. 
By Alice Robbins. 

When I first went to the Leavisses, they lived 
in great style. There was a butler, a lady’s 
maid, two chambermaids, a cook, a porter and a 
gardener. I was nurse to the two children, Miss 
Alice and Miss Rosamond. 

Mrs. Hoxey, the lady who owned all the prop- 
| erty, had a good many relations. Among them 
was a very wild nephew, whom she particularly 
disliked. A great majority of hgrfriends thought 
that Mrs. Leaviss was her own daughter, but 
she was not. She was only an adopted child, 
but one of the sweetest, most lovable ladies I 
ever met. I couldn’t wonder that old Mrs. Hox- 
ey loved her dearly, for, queer and crotchetty as 





business, and private affairs must not be suffered | she was, Mrs. Leaviss bore patiently witlf all 
to intrude, so, with one glance of his brown eyes | her whims, and that for love’s sake. I don’t be- 


lieve she ever thought of the money that might 
But if she did not young Dan 


When I went there to live,-an old nurse and a 
great favorite of Mrs. Hoxey had just been 
pensioned off. She lived in a nice little cottage 
out of town, and I was sometimes allowed to take 
the little girls there. Old Aunt Susan, as she 
was always called, had nursed Mr. Dan, and 
sometimes I met him at the cottage. 

He was a hard looking young fellow, what 
some would call handsome, but never so to me. 
There was a very repulsive sneer on his lip when 
he talked to the children, and they always seemed 
anxious to get away from him, notwithstanding 
he often called them little angels and brought 
them toys. 

It was easy to be seen that Mr. Dan was all 
the world to his old nurse. He had no mother, 
and he used often to bring her nice little things, 
and there was always a room ready-for him at 
her neat cottage. Sometimes when we went 
there for a walk, almost at noon, he would not 
be up, and old nurse would make us walk soft- 
ly, and talk about poor Mr. Dan being sick, and 
all that. But I knew that his sickness was al- 
ways brought on by himself, through drinking 
too much. 

However, nurse worshipped him, and she was 
always very sorrowful, because, as she said, his 
Aunt Hoxey was unkind to him. She seemed 
very fond of old Mrs. Hoxey, as well as Mr. Dan, 
and often brought in little baskets of mellow 
fruits from her cottage garden. Sometimes she 
gave the children nice little bouquets, but it al- 
ways seemed to me,I can’t tell why, that she 
held a grudge against them, for all her sof; 
words. 

For years and years I lived on, and though 
the children outgrew the need of me, yet Mrs. 
Leaviss always found that I could be useful in a 
great many ways; and as Rose and Alice be- 
came young ladies, and I had a good knowledge 
of dressmaking, my services were valuable. 

Besides, Mrs. Hoxey grew very ill and exact- 
ing, and Mrs. Leaviss gave up nearly all her 
time to her. Once I remember Alice said,— 

“How can you endure to be near her, mother, 
and she so cross?” 

“Because, my dear,” said her mother, simply, 
“she is the dearest friend I have in the world, 
and I am very fond of her.” 

“Fond of her!’ exclaimed Alice. 

“Yes, dear. She has been more than a moth- 





ertome. She took me when I was a poor little 
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orphan, and treated me as herown child. When 
your poor father died she took me home again, 
and we owe every thing to her goodness and 
kindness; you as well as I. Now that she is in- 
firm, and ill, and impatient, I esteem it a privi- 
lege to care for her, and to wait upon her, and, 
indeed, to love her. She is one of the noblest 
women I ever knew.” 

“Will she leave you all her money?” asked 
Rose, who had appeared to be busy with a book. 

“Rose! what a meréenary question!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Leaviss, and she actually turned pale. 

‘Dear mamm1, don’t look so. I only asked 
because I remembered, just then, that I head 
Mr. Dan talking with old nurse one day, long 
avo, and he said so. You can’t think how cross 
he looked when he said it. Then nurse shut the 
door, and they talked a long while together.” 

Now I knew that Mrs. Hoxey had made a will, 
and had given the bulk of her property to my 
mistress, for I was one of the witnesses, but I 
have always had the faculty of holding my 
tongue, especially if I was told to. I ncedn’t 
say how glad I was, for I was sure that if Mr. 
Dan got the property he would sadly abuse it, 
and perhaps run through it in a very*few years. 

We were living very happily and quietly, when 
old Mrs. Hoxey died. It came sudden at the last, 
as death always seems to. My mistress was 
with her, reading aloud, when all at once, she 
said the room seemed to grow very still, and 
looking up, she noticed that Mrs. Hoxey’s hand 
had fallen down. 

Well, she was quite dead, poor old lady, and 
the house, and all of us were put into mourning. 
There was not much grief shown, except by 
Mrs, Leaviss. Her sorrow was real, poor lady, 
and it seemed so hard to her to part with her 
life-long friend, and to see her laid away in the 
tomb. 

The girls, too, seemed to feel that they had 
lost a kind protector, though it wasn’t to be ex- 
pected that they should shed many tears, for 
since she had been gonfined to her room they 
had not seen her for months at a time. 

On the very day on which the family assem- 
bled. to hear the will, news came that old nurse 
had died suddenly. She had been at the house 
for some weeks, attending on Mrs. Hoxey, for, 
strangely enough, old as she was, her services 
in the sick room were quite invaluable. 

Mr. Dan and several others of the family were 
there. Idon’t know what Mrs. Leaviss expected, 
but probably she supposed she would be remem- 
bered in the will in some way. What *as our 
astonishment, then, that no will was to be found! 
The dear lady, after all her years of self-sacri- 
fice, was left completely out in the cold, and 
every stick of furniture, and every dollar, and 
every acre of lifid were, of course, to go to that 
dreadful Mr. Dan. 

I was watching him, and saw a look on his 
face which I didn’t like. He wasn’t in the least 
surprised, but my mistress and the poor girls so 
suddenly thrown into poverty! O, it was the 
saddest hour I ever knew. 

Well, I couldn't tell you how dreadful every 
thing appeared after that. My poor mistress 
seemed almost dumb with grief, but the girls, 
they acted like angels. They never shed one 
tear over their altered fortunes, but both pro- 
tested that they would work their fingers to the 
bone for their dear mother. 

As for Mr. Dan, he offered them nurse’s little 
cottage, rent free; and thus it is the wicked 
sometimes outwit themselves. My mistress, hav- 
ing nowhere to go, consented to accept the offer 
till she could do better, and in a week we were 
all there, and we filled it, I can tell you. 

I wouldn’t leave Mrs. Leaviss, and though the 
cottage had been well kept, I fancied it wanted 
a thorough cleaning. So says I, ‘Let me put 
you allin order here, and then, may be, I'll go 
and seek my fortune.” 

Iam a famous hand at whitewashing, and I 
commenced at the garret. With a long, slim | 
duster, I poked all the cobwebs out of the raft- 
ers, and in so doing, I let a string through—a 


fof his remoteness to tell us what a“ 





, tion had not occurred to him, and I, wishing to | 


the main cause of old nurse’s sin, and that he 
supposed she had destroyed the document, but 
it seemed she had not dared do that. | 

The will left the bulk of the property to Mrs. 
Leaviss, and sundry bequests to poor relatives; 
on the whole, it was a very just will. Of course 
we took possession of the old house, and I never } 
left the family. Alice and Rose are the most 
beautiful girls you ever saw, and better than all 
their mother’s gold.@Sometimes they are rash 
enough to say they wish they could have worked 
for her, but I think, on the whole, it is better as 
it is. 

Mr. Dan disappeared, and it is to be hoped 
that his disappointment may make him a better 
man. 

For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
CuaptTer VII. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

The following Saturday the whole school set 
out, with Mr. Moss and the Professor at our 
head, to examine a ledge, where unusually fine 
quartz was said to be found, Mr. Moss being 
anxious to secure specimens for the cabinet. 

The weeks had crept along into June. The 
foliage was all of the softest green; and the 
grass was more beautiful than the trees, even, 
the blades were so tender and fragrant! 

No sooner had we left the village (which was 
named Mossville, too, as well as the academy) 
than we found the greensward abundantly in- 
terspersed with dclicate wild flowers, while the 
fields on either side the road seemed made up 
of emerald and gold, so thickly were the bright- 
eyed dandelion blossoms scattered over them. 

We had each of us a satchel or basket, with 
scissors, and hammers, and little spades, so that 
we might be prepared to gather up any thing 
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“I dislike the boy, and so eannot, at least, 
ought not to speak of him, for I should not say 
any thing good of him,” Winter returned. 

After this it was evident Nellie had sankey; 
unusual on her mind. 

“Come away,” she whispered; “I am going to 
speak to Ned Tryst. It hurts me to see him so 
shunned by every body.” 

“Well; it does not hurt me, then! He deserves 
to be shunned,” I blurted out—for Nellie’s weak- 
ness in that line annoyed me. 

Presently Nellie left us, and, yes—my eyes did 
not deceive me—she was walking side by side 
with that miscrable Ned Tryst, before the face 
and eyes of all the scholars. 

In vain I beckoned and frowned, Nellie walked 
on as unconcernedly as if walking with a prince. 

At first Ned was very shy of her, thinking 
that she sought his company to tease him, as all 
the rest of the girls did; but when she spoke 
kindly, and treated him as she would any young 
gentleman, Ned straightened up, and tried to 
look worthy of his company. 

“T have brought along my sketch-book,”’ Nellie 
said, ‘“‘and am going to make a drawing of the 
ledge, when they all get to work upon it. Did 
you ever take lessons ?” 

“Who? 1? No. Jcan’tdraw!” 

“But you did that very cleverly on the black- 
board.” 

“O, Iam so sorry about that!”’ Ned answered, 
quickly. “I would give all the world if I had 
not done it.” 

“Then what made you?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know. I like Mr. Moss, 
first-rate, and Miss Mondram, too. I wish you 
would tell her I did not mean to insult her.” 

“Why do you not tell her so yourself?” 

“Me? Catch a weasel asleep!’ with © shrug. 

“But you are not ashamed to do right?” 


suitable for our museum, whether vegetable or |4 “She wouldn’t care if I was ever so sorry.” 


mineral. 

Winter and Scranton had large baskets, and 
hatchets, and heavy hammers for more practi- 
cal uses; and nearly all the boys had with them 
twice as many implements as would be needed. 
That we were happy, no one will doubt who 
has seen such a gay-hearted troop of schookchil- 
dren setting off on a holiday excursion. 

Scranton had not been quite so attentive to 
Nellie since the affair of the acrostic, and had 
rather gone over to Winnie Winter, who ad- 
mired him prodigiously, because he had taken 
Walter’s part in the matter of the nugget. 

Winter, on the contrary, had been more gra- 
cious to Nellie since sh® had taken his sister by 
the hand before the whole of the school, when 
he fancied himself so disgraced. 

Winter was walking near Nellie and I, always 
keeping nearest me, for I notice that young gal- 
lants almost invariably walk by @be side of the 
girl they don’t think they are in love with, when 
there are more thn one in the party. 

Scfanton and Winnie were a good way in ad- 
vance of us, and Winter had taken advantage 
splendid fel- 
low that Scranton was. He was a gentleman, 
every inch of him, and he hoped he would get 
the golden star. He was sure he should vote for 
him, and hoped, if it was put to school vote, we 
should all vote for him, too!” 

I’m sure I fully agreed with Witter, and was 
half angry, when Nellie said, in a faint voice, 
“That any body ought to be agentleman, brought 
up as Scranton had been, and that people did not 


know whether they were good or bad until they |, 


had been tried by adversity,’ 

“And then he is so generous,” Winter went on, 
without sceming to hear Nellie’s reply. “If any 
one of us is out of funds, he is almost angry if 
we do not use his money.” 

“His father’s money, you mean,” said Nellie. 
“IT do not see that we are generous when we give 
away what costs no sacrifice to give. If he 
worked and earned his money himself, it would 
be generous to give it away, perhaps.” 

Winter was silent a moment, as if the distine- 


“But she would. It would make her very 
happy to know you did not realize that you were 
insulting and disgracing her. Do speak with 
her and apologize.”” 

Ned Tryst whistled. 
kind,” he said. 

“fam not so very much older than you are,” 
Nellie said, “but I should be very sorry not to 
ask any one’s forgiveness, if I had unintention- 
ally injured them.’ 

“Should you?” asked Ned. Then walked on 
some way, with his head down, as if thinking. 

“I’ve good mind to write her a note—that 
would be easier than speaking,” he said, look- 
ing away from Nellie, as if ashamed of his good 
resolutions. 

“So it would; and I have some note paper in 
my sketch-book. Let us sit down, and you can 
write it while I rest a little, and then you can 
give it to her to-day, and it will be done with.” 

Without waiting for young Tryst to object, 
Nellie sat down upon a stone by the roadside, 
and took from the sketch-book some paper and 
a drawing-pencil. 

“You can write upon the book,”’ she said, and 
then she moved away under pretence of gather- 
ing some violets that were blooming there. 

It was some time before Ned could write any 
thing, much more a note of apology. It was 
certainly new business for him to be engaged in, 
but he stammered through a few lines, and then 
folded the sheet and handed it to Nellie. 

“T wish you would look it over and see if it 
will do.” 

The note read as follows: 


“He was not one of that 


Miss MonpraM,—Nellie May says I ought to 
ask your forgiveness for putting you on the 
blackboard alongside of Mr. Moss. I didn’t 
think you would care. All I wanted was to 
make the boys laugh. But I am sorry enough, 
you bet; for I got the plaguedest licking a fellow 
ever had, and I suppose it is all right. But I 
didn’t mean to wrong you, and hope you will 
forgive me. Nep Tryst. 


Ned watched Nellie’s face very sharply, to see 
if she smiled when reading it; but Nellie said, 
very seriously, “she thought it would do, and 
she knew Miss Mondram would think better of 


common bit of white cording,—which I at once | change the subject, exclaimed, that “there was | him for having written it.” 
> > | > 


pulled at, of course. The rattling that followed 
made me curious, and I worked away till I had 


should never breathe naturally again. 
flew to Mrs. Leaviss, who was busy at work, 
Alice and Rose laughing outside at each other 
as they swept down the little garden walk. I 
can hear them this minute. 

“My dear Hannah!” cried my 
white as a sheet, ‘‘here is the will! 
you find it?’ 

Well, if we didn’t have a crying time of it, 
then, for afew minutes! The girls camein, and 
they cried, too, for sympathy, though the laugh- 
ter of great joy was mixed with their tears. 

It was an awful blow, of course, to Mr. Dan, 
and nobody questioned but wliat he had been 


Down I 


mistress, as 
Where did 


| that no one had spoken to him since we left the 
pushed through a folded paper, that set my | academy.” 
heart to beating so furiously that I thought I} 





poor Ned Tryst walking alone by himself, and 


“If Scranton is so good,” said Nellie, “why 
does he not try to reform Ned Tryst? Goodness 
consists in doing something, not in being grace- 
ful and civil.” 

“Perhaps he never thought he could. 
a tough customer, bound to ruin.” 

“But he has great genius. What a wonderful 
drawing that was he made on the blackboard!” 

“Wasit? Lam nojudge of drawing.” 

“But you know when any drawing is a good 
copy orimitation. Didn’t you see how each pe- 
culiarity of the head, and feet, and hands was 
brought out? It was almost equal to some of 
our. best designers, in spirit. I heard the Pro- 
fessor say so himself.” 


Ned is 





“Would you mind giving it to her?” Ned 
asked. “I aint used to such things.” 

“No. It will be much the best way for you to 
give it yourself, It would make her happier, 
and you will feel better when you think of it af- 
terward.” 


It was evident enough that the hardest part of 


Ned’s punishment was yet ta come. 

He thought to himself, that if it did not come 
handy to give it to Miss Mondram, he could tear 
it up, and let what would come, he never would 
try to ask her pardon again. 

Perhaps Nellie read his thoughts, for seeing 
Miss Mondram approaching, she ran to her and 
begged her tocome and speak with Ned Tryst, 
who had something special to say to her. 

Miss Mondram came toward him very gravely. 

“Give her the note now,” whispered Nellie; 


and poor Ned plucked up courage and extend. 
ed the paper. 

Miss Mondram read the note twice over, and 
then held out her hand to Ned. 

“I am glad you are sorry for this outrage, 
Master Tryst. You ought to be. You never can 
think how you have injured me.” 

Ned was a boy of quick feelings. When he 
saw the tears spring to Miss Mondram’s eyes he 
realized how cruel he had been. 

“{’m sorry—indeed, I’m very sorry,” 
kicking the stone with his boot. “I’m glad the 
Professor licked me. I wish he would lick me 
again if it would make you feel any better.” 

“If this learns you to be more thoughtful, we 
shall all be very glad to sce you improve, Mas- 
ter Tryst. You don’t seem to be a bad-hearted 
boy. How is it you do so many bad things?” 

“I don’t know. [can’t help it.” 

“Yes, indeed, you can help it, and you must 
help it, or you will be ruined. Promise me you 
will begin toreform at once.” 

“The boys all hate me—and the girls too. No- 
body has spoken to me to-day but her,” nodding 
| toward Nellie. 

“And so it was she Who‘induced you to write 
this note?” 

“Yes’m.’ 

Miss Mondram put her arm around Nellie and 
drew her tenderly toward her. 

“You have begun 2 good work, my dear child; 
cannot you manage to complete it?” 

“Don’t you think Ned ought to have drawing 
lessons? Didn’t you notice the expression of 
those drawings?” Nellie asked, timidly. 

“Certainly Idid. You have great talent, Mas- 
ter Tryst; try to improve it.” 

“Could he come into the drawing class?’ 
asked Nellie. 

“By all means. Come into the.class. But 
understand that only gentlemen are admitted 
there.” 

After a while, when we had arrived at the 
ledge, Nellie brought me her drawing of the 
seene. It was very animated, the figures being 
very lively and natural. 

“Do see the Professor and Mr. Moss hacking 
away at the stone—that is capital,” I cried. 

“Yes, so itis; Ned Tryst drew those.’’ 

And that was how we found out fhat Ned 
Tryst was born to be an artist. 

To be continued. 


said he, 


a ee 
For the Companion. 


LOST IN THE BOG. 


Donald was a poor man, for he never knew 
beforehand where the next week’s provision was 
to come from. 

Yet Donald was a rich man, for Heaven had 
bestowed upon him the gift of a merry heart. 
He sang all day at his work, and went home at 
night-to cheer the droopmg spirits of his wife, 
and entertain with games and stories his chil- 
dren, to whom he was better than a volume of 
the “Arabian Nights.” 

“Ah, Donald,” his wife would sigh, and say, 
sometimes, “how can you go on so, cracking 
your jokes, when who knows how soon we may 
all be perishing with hunger?” 

“Eh, Rit, Maggie, isn’t it time enough to 
greet over our trouble when it comes?” Donald 
would reply, heaping more peat on the already 
glowing fire. 

A simple philosophy, this, but, combined with 
the ch irelight reflected from the cheerful 
faces “bairns,” it seldom failed to com- 
fort thé good woman for the time being. 

One stormy night, when, as Magzie said, the 
wind blew “as though it would blow the auld 
biggin into the loch,” the little family were star- 
tled by what seemed to be the cry of a human 
voice mingling with the storm. 

“What's that!” exclaimed Donald, springing 
to his feet, for his heart was ever open to the -_" 
of distress. 

“T doubt it was naught but a howlet, or may 
be a loon,”’ said Maggie. 

“Ay, I’m sure of it,” said Sandy, the eldest 
son, a boy some fourteen years of age. “I’m 
sure it was a howlet, for I heard one when I was 
coming through the woods the other night, so 
let us have the rest of ‘St. George and the Drag- 
on,’”’ 

“May be you’re right,” said Donald, about to 
resume his seat; but the cry was repeated more 
distinctly than before. P 

“Iv’s a cry for help,” said Donald; “there! 
didn’t ye hear it? Some poor body is lost in the 
morass; come, Sandy, make haste and aetch the 
lantern—quick.”’ 

“Surely, you’ll not go out such a night as 
this,” said Maggie. “Ye’re clean daft to think 






of it, man, and to take the laddie with ye, too 
That was no cry for help, or if it was, may be it 
was a warlock, tempting you on to-destruction. 
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Such things have been heard of afore now. 


There was auld Hughie Carr’—— 


“Warlock, or no warlock, J’1] not run the risk 
of leaving 2 human being to perish in the bog,” 
said Donald, striding out into the darkness, fol- 


lowed by Sandy with the lantern. 


“Auld Hughie was found up to his neck in it, 
I’ve heard my grannie tell the sto- 
ry, many a time,” said Maggie, as she shut the 


stone dead. 


eottage door. 


Donald and his son, buffetted by the storm, 
pressed toward the marsh, shouting “‘hollo!”’ as 
they went, and by-and-by an answering cry came 


back, ‘Here! help!”’ 


Following the sound, they found themselves 
sinking deeper and deeper into the yielding, oozy 


turf, and although Donald did not lack courage, 


he had been educated in the superstitions of his 
class, and it may be the story of auld Hughie 


and the warlock recurred to him unpleasantly, 


but if so, he kept it to himself, and did his best 


to encourage Sandy. 


At last their efforts were rewarded with suc- 
cess. Just as it began toseem impossible to pro- 
ceed further, the light of the lantern showed 
them a man on horseback, struggling in the 


marsh. 


“Hollo, friend,’ quoth the rider, “I’ve been 
trying to follow your lantern, but it danced about 


like a will-o’-the-wisp.” 


“As to that, so did your voice,”’ returned Don- 
ald, good-naturedly; “but give me your horse’s 


bridle, and we’ll soon be on dry land.” 


“Thanks,” said the rider, when this was ac- 
*‘And now I shall-_have to trespass 
‘upon your hospitality for the night, for aught I 


complished. 


see, for my horse is well nigh exhausted with 


floundering about in this quagmire, and so, to 


tell the truth, am I myself.” 


“You’re right welcome to such accommoda- 
tions as I can give ye,’’ said Donald, leading the 


way to his cottage. 


A small, rude shed served for the horse’s shel- 
ter, and not till he was cared for, and the three 
had entered the cottage and stood in the light of 
the fire, conld Donald see what kind of visitor 
he had brought with him. Even then he found 
it difficult to fix the precise rank of the auburn- 


haired, blue-eyed young man, who stood on his 


hearth, wrapped in a dripping plaid. However, 
he was a stranger, and unfortunate, which was 


claim enough upon Donald’s good offices; so, 


without asking any questions, he hastened to 


bring him some of his own dry clothing, and 
bade his wife prepare him a dish of porridge, 


which was the only refreshment the house af- 


forded. In aefew minutes Maggie placed the 
steaming basin before him, remarking,— 


the loft, occupied by the children, he refused to 
take it. 

“Let me wrap myself in my plaid—it is now 
quite dry—and lie down ¢n front of the fire. I 
desire no better accommodations.” And to this 
arrangement his host and hostess at length con- 
sented. 

In the morning he declared that he had never 
slept better, and when he had taken his porridge 
with the family, drew out his purse, and offered 
to settle with his kind entertainers, but of this 
they would not hear. 

“Let it be a debt of gratitude, then,’’ said he, 
“for I owe you more than money can pay. You 
saved my life—I shall not forget it.” 

He soon found that he must increase his debt 
still further, for his horse was so lame that he 
decided to leave him behind, saying he could 
get another at the inn, which was only two miles 
distant. 

“JT will sqnd for him in a day or two,” he said; 
“or no—suppose you bring him to the castle 
yourself, when you think him fit to travel.” 

“So I will, sir,” said Donald, “but how will I 
find you?” 

“Inquire of the porter, at the gate, for Davie 
Campbell, the owner of the horse;” and the 
stranger said good-morning, and departed. 

A week afterward Donald appeared at the 
lodge gate with the horse all saddled and bridled, 
and quite restored to health. 

“Is one Davie Campbell within?” he asked of 
the porter, who seemed to him a very great man 
indeed, in his fine clothes,—so great that he 
feared he would hardly own to being acquaint- 
ed with his friend Davie. 

The porter stared. ‘ 

“This is his horse, and he bade me fetch him 
to the castle,”’ said Donald, apologetically. 

The porter turned to another gayly-dressed 
man, who came lounging that way, and said, 
“He wants to see one Davie Campbell, the owner 
of that horse,’’ and then both men laughed im- 
moderately. ‘Some jest at the bottom,” said 
the porter to his companion, opening the gate. 
Then he bade Donald leave the horse with him, 
and wave manifold directions as to how he should 
find the person he wished to see, which So con- 
fused poor Donald, that he would fain have gone 
away without seeing him at all, but this the por- 
ter would not hear of, and while they were dis- 
cussing the matter, the porter’s companion sud- 
denly exclaimed, ““He’s coming now.” 

Off went his hat and off went the porter’s hat, 
but Donald saw only a group of gay gentlemen 
approaching, and no one whom he knew at all. 

But there was one there who knew him—a 
handsome young gentleman, with blue eyes and 


‘It’s the best we have, but I fear me you’lb| auburn hair, his clothes glittering with jewels 


think it but poor fare. I shouldn’t wonder now 
if you was used to meat every day. You don’t 
look to be just one of us?” 

»By “one of us” Maggie meant the peasantry, 


and she put a note of interrogation after it, but 
this the young man either did not notice, or 


chose to seem not to, for he replied, “I assure 
youl wish for nothing better than this, and I 
have had neither meat, nor any thing else, since 


breakfast this morning;” and he ate his porridge 


in a manner entirely satisfactory to his hostess, 
for'all housekeepers, whether of high or low de- 
gree, are fond of having their cookery apprcci- 
ated. 

“Belike ye’ll have been travelling along way ?” 
Maggie remarked again, anxious to learn some- 
thing concerning her guest, but unwilling to ask 
adirect question. : 

“Well, yes, Pve ridden a good distance, but 
should have been home hours ago, if I had not 
lost myself in the fen.” 


“May be you don’t live so very far away, 
‘then?’ . 


“My destination is Gowrie Castle, which I-fan- 


ty cannot be very far from here.”’ 

“Not more nor six miles, and a level bit 0’ 
toad, too,” said Donald. 

“So you have business at the castle?” ob- 
served Maggie, jumping at a conclusion, in de- 
fault of any definite information. 

“Yes. As you are such near neighbors, I pre- 
sume you know all about the family,” remarked 
the youpg man. “Do thev seem to be popular 
among their tenantry ?’ 

“The earl do; he’s a splendid gentleman, and 
ithe countess is a bonnie leddie; but they do say 
the son is but a wild, rollicking neer-do-weel.” 


“And if they do, you’ve no call to speak ill of 


‘Your betters,” said Donald, reprovingly. 

“Tt was my fault,” said the stranger. “She 
did but answer my question, and I’ve heard much 
ithe same thing said of youns Sir David before. 
\Now, as I sim somewhat weary, I will ask per- 
Mission to ro to my room.” 

QDonald opened the door into a very small 
spartmen t, adjoining the one in which they were 
|Atting, but when the guest found that it was 
the only sleeping-room in the house, excepting 


and gold lace, for it happened to be a gala day. 

“So you have come, my good man, and brought 
me my steed all safe and sound,” said he, step- 
ping forward, smilingly, holding out his hand. 

It all flashed across Donald, in a moment. 
His friend, ‘‘one Davie Campbell,’ was no other 
than Sir David, son of the Earl of Gowrie. He 
remembered, now, that the family name was 
Campbell. And he had allowed Sir David to 
sleep on his floor, and his wife had called him a 
“neer-do-weel,” and taking it all together, he 
was so shocked and embarrassed that he could 
hardly look up. . 

But this soon passed away, when Sir David 
introduced him to his friends, as the man who 
saved his life;. and then he said, “My father will 
wish to thank you for what you have done.” and 
led him away to the castle. 

When Donald went home, and told his family 
what had befallen him, they thought it more 
wonderful than any story he had ever told them 
yet, not excepting the legend af “St. George and 
the Dragon.” 

Nor was this the end of it, for the grateful 
young knight gave Donald a comfortable house 
and a well-stocked farm, so that he never more 
knew want all his days, and Maggie had “meat” 
as often as she pleased. 

Nor was Sandy’s share in the night’s transac- 
tions forgotten, for Sir David had him educated 
at his own expense, and in due time took him 
into his service. 





TREASURES IN THE TIBER. 


Time is called the Destroyer, and so he is, but 
when we think of the thousands of his trophies, 
once supposed forever lost, which he affords men 
the opportunity to discover as his years roll on, 
we may almost call him the Restorer 

The bed of the river Tiber is to be thoroughly 
excavated. An Italian association has been 
formed for this purpose, at the head of which is 
Signor Alessandro Castellani, and in co-opera- 
tion with him will be many artists, antiquaries, 
and other learned men of Europe and America. 
The project delights the Italians, who have an 

almost boundless idea of the treasures buried 











under the yellow mud of the river. For 3,000 
years, they say, eve revolution has added its 
tribute to the hidden mass. The statues, dia- 
dems, and armor of the unpopular empcrors 
were flung into the Tiber. When the enemies of 
Rome were at its gates, the despairing inhabitants 
cast their treasures into the stream to baffle 
the invaders’ cupidity. Fires, inundations, the 
wrecking of precions-freighted galleys, and the 
spoils of ruined temples and palaces, have helped 
to accumulate this store of wealth. All these 
relics, buried for ages, will be brought to light 
by modern energy. 





THE CAPTAIN OF THE AFTER- 
GUARD’S YARN. 


In the year 1808, I entered the naval service of 
the Hon. East India Company as a ship’s boy. 
When I joined the guardship in Bombay Harbor, 
I was only ten years of age, but I was an orphan, 
having lost my father, who had also been in the 
service, and my mother, who had been dead some 
years. 

It so happened that, at the time of my joining, 
a squadron was fitting out to escort an heent of 
the government on a political mission to the 
court of Persia. I do not remember the names 
of all the ships,—it was only a small squadron— 
but I can recollect that the Commodore was an 
officer of the name of Corbett, and that he hoist- 
ed his broad pennant on board a six-and-thirty 
gun frigate, called the Nereid. You will soon 
learn the very sufficient reason why I have never 
forgotten the name of the Commodore and of his 
ship. 

I was at once despatched to the Sylph, a small 
brigantine of not more than one hundred tons, 
and carrying eight guns, all six or nine pounder 
carronades. The day after I joined her, the 
squadron sailed for the Gulf, and the little Sylyh 
went as one of the number. 

Well, we had a fine breeze up to Ras-el-Jebel, 
or Cape of the Hills, as the Arabs call Cape Mus- 
sendom, which, as you know, is the great head- 
land that forms the north-eastern extremity of 
Arabia. We then passed in company through 
the Straits of Ormuz, still with a fair wind, but 
hardly had the squadron entered the Persian 
Gulf, when the wind chopped round, and a gale 
began to blow right in our teeth. 

“Ah,” said some of our old hands, “we are 
going to have a taste of one of the old gulf’s ‘nor’- 
westers.’ ” 

And, true enough, we did have such a good 
taste that I have never forgotten the flavor. It 
blew hard for a week, and, on the second day, 
we had lost sight of the entire squadron. 

When the nor’-wester shgwed signs of hauling 
off, and we were able to set a little canvas on the 
brigantine, not a sail was in sight. 

A sharp lookout was now kept, not only fr 
one of our ships, but also for any piratical craft. 
In those days, the Persian Gulf was infested with 
pirates. The coast to the south of Ras Mussen- 
dom was actually, and is still, to this day, called 
the “‘pirate coast,” and so greatly had this plague 
increased in those waters, that the trade in native 
vesggls was almost annihilated. : 

It will scarecly be credited in these days, when 
piracy at once meets its deserts, that the Bombay 
government, under orders of the Court of Direct- 
ors at home, had issued peremptory instructions 
to the ofticers of the Indian navy that they were 
not to attack or molest piratical vessels on any 
account, and were only to fire a gun in sclf-de- 
fence, after first having been fired upon? But 
such was the case, 

Not a sail was sichted, of any sort, until the 
island of Kenn, on the Persian coast of the gulf, 
appeared on the horizon. At the same moment 
that the lookout man hailed thgdeck with the 
announcement of the island being in sight right 
ahead, he added the unvelcome news that two 
Arab dhows were standiiz towards us, about 
two points on the port bow 

The Sylph was close-hauled to the wind, while 
the strangers came down ujon her with the wind 
right aft, and with all their canvas bellying out 
in fair, white fields. As soon as Lieut. Graham, 
our commander, saw these great vessels, cach 


,| twice the tonnage of his little command, he had 


his suspicions about their designs. 

All our crew were piped to quarters, the guns 
were cast loose, the magazine opened, and the 
arms passed up from below. Soon our prepara- 
tions for the conflict, which was pretty generally 
apprehended to be imminent, were complete, and 
then we watched the dhows as they neared us 
rapidly. 

All our doubts would soon be at rest, and not 
a seaman on board the Sylph but was rejoiced in 
the prospect of a fight with pirates. 

Such was the view of the matter taken by the 
gallant tars, as I gathered it from the mouths of 
the older hands. 

_ But what made Lieut. Graham, our young and 





brave commander, look so pale and ill at ease? 
It was not fear, for he had a well-earned reputa- 
tion in the service as a brave officer, and had 
saved the life of a seaman, only a few days pre- 
viously, by jumping overboard at great personal 
risk. No, it was not fear, but it was the “instrue- 
tions” which he had received from his superiors 
before sailing. He was, in effect, bound hand 
and foot for slaughter. Owing to the great su- 
perio of the enemy in numbers and power, 
the salvation of his ship, and all hands intrusted 
to his care, rested in his ability to open fire jirst. 
The first broadside was every thing, for, if well 
directed, it would, in all probability, cause the 
dhows to sheer off, or would seriously cripple 
them. 

As an English officer, and for the honor of the 
flag, he dared not fly, and yet, if lhe wished to 
save his commission, he must not raise a hand 
to save himself from death, until, perhaps, it was 
too late. 


Was ever officer placed in so fearful a ptedica- 
ment? 


A few minutes of agonizing suspense passed; 
not a gun was fired on either side; Lieut. Graham 
obeyed his instructions to the Ietter, and it 
secmed as though the pirates knew what these 
weye. The dhows passed within gun- shot, within 
pistol-shot, within the throw of a biscuit. Boy 
as I was, [watched with horror the near approach 
of the great dhows, with their white, chunam- 
washed hulls, in which I could see a dense horde 
of fierce-looking cut-throats,—pirates from the 
renowned stronghold of Ras-al-Khaimah. 

There was a terrific: shock as the Arab craft 
struck the Sy/ph, one on the bow, and the* other 
on the quarter, while almost at the same instant 
our decks were covered with the swarthy mob. 
It was too late now to use the guns; while the 
sailors, hardly recovered from their astonish- 
ment at the appalling turn affairs had taken, 
found themselves overpowered, and fighting, not 
for glory, but for existence. 

The murderous gang of stalwart Arabs poured 
in a two-fold flood over the confined decks of the 
brigantine, and, solely by the weight of their 
onset, drove into one dense mass, like a flock of 
sheep, the band of Englishmen. These, ani- 
mated by their officers, strove by almost super- 
human efforts, to break through the crowd of 
savages, but it was like combatips against a 
stormy sea. A general massacre ensued. I 
found myself hurled down the fore-hatch, which 
was open, on to the lower deck, where two other 
sailors were lying, half stunned. 

Diving down through a small opening in the 
lower deck, the covering of which we quickly 
removed, we secreted ourselves in a small store- 
room, which opened with a sliding door. The 
storeroom was almost under the forefoot of the 
ship, and I could hardly breathe in the stifling 
atmosphere; the space was so confined also, that 
my companions and myself quickly threw out 
some of the stores to make a little more room; 
as we had replaced the small hatch in the lower 
deck, there gas no occasion to keep the sliding 
door shut. 

We had scarcely been down there a minute, 
when we heard a heavy fall overhead on to the 
hateh, and then a groan. Concluding it was one 
of our countrymen, one of my comrades went up 
to the opening, and asked, in a cautious under- 
tone, who was there. 

A feeble voice at once replied, “It is I, your 
captain.” With some cifficulty the hatch was 
again moved on one side, and Lieut. Graham 
was lifted down. The unfortunate officer was 
covered with wounds, and it seemed impossible 
that he could live many hours. We did all in 
our power to staunclr the flow of blood, and 
placed him in 2 sitting posture in the store-room. 
Every moment, we expected that the pirates 
would commence to search the ship, for the com- 
parative silence overhead told us that they were 
masters of the Syiph. 

We could hear them swinging the yards as 
they trimmed the brigantine’s sails, and now 
and then we thought we could distinguish a 
scream of some wretch in his agony. So passed 
an hour. At length, suddenly, the sound was 
heard of many feet rushing to and fro on the 
uppcr deck. 

Vhat could it all mean? Could they be about 
to search the hold; or—and a slight gleam of 
hope flashed, like a ray of sunshine on a stormy 
sca, over our despairing hearts—could it be de- 
liverance from some quarter? 

The noise increased; the pirates appeared to 
be making more sail on the little craft. A short 
time of intense mental anxiety clapscd, when, to 
ourripturous delight, the boom of a distant cur 
clang don our ears. Rescue from a cruel death 
was st hand, and we all, even the ha'fdying 
li-utenant, poured out from’ our hearts a prayer 
of thankfulness to the Almighty. 

Soon another gun thundered with its majestic 
note ovcr the summer sea; then a third; each 
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time the sound drew nearer, and the solitary re- 
ports increased to a brisk cannonade. We were 
startled at last by around shot that smashed 
through the ship’s side over our heads, and quite 
close to us. A few minutes more elapsed; we 
ventured out of our place of concealment, and, 
approaching the small hatch, slightly lifted it, 
80 as to listen better. 

Hurrah! the pirates were leaving the ship, and 
we were safe. Of course, we remained in our 
place of concealment until, soon after, we were 
overjoyed at hearing once more the Waknown 
accents of the English tongue. We were free! 

Throwing up the covering of the small lower 
deck-hatch, we sprang up, and found that our 
deliverers were the officers and crew of H. M. 
8S. Nereid, Com. Corbett in command. And 
that was the reason, sir, added the sailor, why 
I never forgot the ship’s name, and that of her 
captain. A sight I shall never forget met our 
eyes as we stepped up once more on the upper 
deck, and breathed the pure air of heaven. 

Not a man had been left alive; the bloodthirsty 
miscreants had butchered all the survivors from 
the fight before rejoining the dhows, on seeing es- 
cape was hopeless. 

Well, the Nereid and the little Sy/ph chased 
the dhows, overtook them, and, within five honrs 
of the time the pirates boarded us, we fired 
broadsides into them until we sank both of the 
rascally craft, with every soul on board. 

As to Lieut. Graham, he recovered from his 
wounds, was tried by a court-martial for the loss 
of his ship, and was, of course, honorably acquit- 
ted, for he pleaded his “instructions.” 





on 
THE SUN’S DISTANCE. 


If we look into our school books for the dis- 
tance from us of our great source of light and 
heat, we shall find it put down at about ninety- 
five millions of miles. It has, however, of late 
been satisfactorily concluded that this distance 
is too great, by at least, three millions of miles. 

“Well,” our readers will perhaps say, “a mil- 
lion or two more or less is of no importance in 
such vast numbers. We might as well go to the 
length of a hundred as of ninety-five millions.” 

The question is really of more importance 
than most persons might suppose. And isit not 
wonderful that we can find out the sun’s dis- 
tance at all? We have no magical line or com- 
pass that @ill stretch so far. Is it not even au- 
dacious to attempt to measure the great orb of 
day, when we are afraid to look him in the face 
lest we be blinded? It was, indeed, in this way 
that the great astronomer, Galileo, lost his sight. 

How, then, can the feat be accomplished ? 

Some of our readers are acquainted with the 
principles of land-surveying, and know that it 
is by measuring base lines and triangles that we 
learn the distance of remote objects. The same 
plan is adopted in sky-measurements. The fav- 
orite method for the sun has been for two ob- 
servers, at opposite points on the globe, to watch 
the transit of Venus, when this planet seems to 
crawl like a fly across the sun’s Vigage. 

The diameter of the earth forms the base, and 
the points of contact, when the planet leaves the 
edge of the solardisc and touches it again, the 
points of two triangles, which may be measured. 
Observations were made of the transits of Venus 
in the years 1761 and 1769, but the observers 
were not sufficiently careful, and the results dif- 
fered greatly. Some calculated the distance to 
be more, and some less than ninety-five millions 
of miles. It was by comparing and correcting 
these in 1822 and 1824 that Encke determined on 
this number, which has been considered correct 
till lately. 

Since then various other methods of calcula- 
tion have been devised. One is by the’speed of 
light. The first calculation was that light tray- 
els at the rate of 194,600 miles in a second. 
Foucault’s experiments, however, showed that 
light is not quite such a fast character as is sup- 
posed. He set the velocity down as low as 185,- 
800 miles a second. As, then, the light of the 
sun requires only about forty-nine seconds to 
reach us, the sun must be only about 91,400,000 
miles away. 

Another plan was by observations on Mars, 
which marred equally the old estimate, and led 
to about the same result. 

A difficulty in observing the transit of Venus 
across the sun arises from the fact that just as 
the dark spot leaves the edge of the sun’s bright 
disc it is prolonged, so that instead of a circle it 
takes the shape of a pear. Hence it is difficult 
to determine the exact moment at which the edges 
of the planet and the sun touch each other. This 
is because to our sight bright objects appear 
larger than they are, and dark objects on a bright 
background smaller, as the light encroaches 
upon them. 

Bearing this fact in mind we perceive that 
Venus being larger than it looks, its eufline 





leaves that of the sun a little later, and touches 
it again a little earlier than it seems to do. Re- 
cent observers have notiged a fine line between 
them, when the planet i5 apparently somewhat 
removed, and this line is now understood to be 
the true point of contact. 

Severnl astronomers, both in this country and | 
in Europe, have now corrected the old observa- 
tions of the transit of Venus in 1761 and 1769 on 
this principle, and their conclusions agree closely 
with those derived from other methods of calcu- 
lation, that the sun is not more than ninety-two 
millions of miles distant, and may be half a mil- 
lion less. 

According to Sir John Herschell, this correc- 
tion corresponds to the apparent breadth of a 
human hair at a distance of 125 feet, or of a 
gold sovereign (or a half-eagle piece) at cight 
miles off, where, of course, they could not be 
distinguished by the naked eye. It shows to 
what extreme nicety astronomical calculations 
are now brought. 

Another remarkable circumstance about the 
new distance assigned to his solar majesty is 
that Prof. Symth, Astronomer Royal of Scot- 
land, finds it recorded in the great Pyramid ot 
Egypt He considers that this pyramid was in- 
tended for an observatory, and that astronomi- 
cal calculations were recorded in its dimensions. 
If this be true, the ancients knew more about 
the sun and stars than modern scientific men 
have known till quite recently. 

A transit of Venus is to take place in 1874, 
and great expectations are cherished from the 
observations to be made of it by the most skil- 
ful astronomers, and the best instruments. Af- 
ter that, we shall probably know to a nicety how 
far the solar light and heat has to travel before 
they cheer and warm us every day. Whether it 
be ninety-five or ninety-one millions of miles— 
in either case we cannot but adore that Infinite 
Being, who contrived such a stupendous and glo- 
rious dispenser of life and happiness. 


—_——_+o+—___— 


THE GEYSERS OF ICELAND. 





Iceland, the rugged country of the extreme 
North, presents a novel and interesting field to 
the traveller: 

“In wondrous union here combined 
Extremes of heat and cold we find, 

* Frozen lakes and boiling fountains, . 
Icy veer, burning mountains— — 
An awful though mysterious blending 
Of frost, and snow, and fire contending.” 

The stranger on approaching Iceland is awe- 
struck with the grandeur and solitariness of its 
natural scenery. 

Before him rise gigantic peaks of ice of daz- 
zlimg whiteness. At the foot of these luminous 
peaks, flickering in the sun, or glaring in the 
cold light of the moon, black rocks rise out of 
the sea, like the fabled towers and castles of the 
Titantic giants, making the scene inexpressibly 
solemn by contrast. It is said that the gloomi- 
ness of the ftmosphere and the majestic calm- 
ness of the mountains sometimes hold the stran- 
ger spell-bound, a feeling of awe coming over 
him, that he is unable to resist or to control. 

On asummer’s day in calm weather, the at- 
mosphere is so clear that the brilliancy of the 
mountains becomes painful to the eye. 

But the scene of splendor is subject to sudden 
changes; the sky becomes overcast with wan- 
dering cloudg. The majestic serenity and bright- 
ness melt away, and sea, sky and mountains 
become dark and terrible at the approach of the 
storm. 

The name of the country—Iceland—is well 
founded, as almost one-sixth of the area is cov- 
ered with ice mountains. 

We may mention a curious fact in this con- 
nection, before speaking of the boiling springs 
of this remarkable land. Iceland is almost year- 
ly visited by great icebergs, that come breaking 
away from the Polar seas. On these floating 
islands which touch the coast, may frequently 
be seen white polar bears, involuntary passen- 








gers from the far regions of eternal winter. 


The Icelanders assemble to attack them, when- | 





There is hardly a limit to the knowledve the 
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ever they are discovered approaching the shore. | human mind can gather and retain by industry 


Those that are not killed go back to their native 


| and a cultivated memory. Try to be as wise, a; 
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haunts when tke season changes and the.ice re- | ready and as versatile as your favorite Paper. 
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| and you will find a welcome every where, 
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A CORRUPTION OF NAMEs. 

Some time ago, we spoke of the singular forms 
of names in various countries, and of the extraor. 
dinary meanings that many of them have, though 
all the while they are of unmistakable historical 
significance; and we promised to return to the 
subject should we fall in with any matter that 
should promise the public a little amusement, 
and perhaps a little instruction. 

The English have a habit of murdering their 
best names in the matter of pronunciation. They 
carry this so far that an American often finds it 
as difficult to understand them as to understand 
the French. 

The tendency of English pronunciation is to 
shorten words and phrases, as if life and breath 





The most wonderful of the natural features of | 
Iceland—wonderful because they are rarc—are | 
the Geysers or boiling springs. 

They are about one hundred in number, and | 
cover a section in the south-western division of 
theisland. These springs are intermittent, send- 
ing out fountains and jets of boiling water, the 
vapors filling the atmosphere around, and form- 
ing billowy clouds, which may be seen from 
among the mountains miles away. 

The principal of these boiling fountains is 
called the Great Geyser. When quiet, this tem- 
pestuous cauldron presents the appearance of a 
circular mound, some forty feet in height, with 
a diameter of from fifty to sixty feet. In the 
centre of this mound is a well ten feet in diame- 
ter, and about eighty feet deep. This well is 
filled with water, except immediately after an 
eruption, by which it is left partly empty. At 
intervals of an hour and a half, a rumbling noise 
like thunder is heard under ground, and the wa- 
ter heaves up, overflowing the mound. 

The great eruptions of this Geyser, which take 
plage at intervals of about thirty hours, present 
a magnificent spectacle to the eye. The coming 
of an eruption is announced by arumbling sound, 
like distant thunder, and by loud explosions, 
similar to the firing of cannon under ground. 
The whole mass of water then rises into a col- 
umn, to the height of from one hundred to two 
hundred feet, jet following jet, while great clouds 
of vapor envelop the liquid streams in dense 
masses, and, rolling away in airy mists, mingle 
with the sky. 

The Icelanders make practical use of the lesser 
springs. They cook their food by the heat of the 


steam, they wash their clothes in the boiling 


water, and perform their own ablutions in the 
delightful vapor baths which some of the low 
fountains afford. 

The people of Iceland are the descendants of 
the old Northmen. They are quiet in manner, 
seemingly reserved and cold. But their moral 
qualities are of a solid cast, and their temperate 
habits and consistent piety deserve the highest 
praise. Hardened by almost continual strife 
with the elements, the Icelander learns to do his 
duty, and does it as a matter that admits of no 
question, let the event be what it may. They 
spend the long winter evenings in reading the 
Bible, and rehearsing the noble traditions of the 
hardy and storm-daring race. 

Their hospitality is a matter of principle. 
When a stranger arrives at a farm-house, he 
must knock at the door, and then call loudly, 
“Her se Gut!”’—“God be with you!” He will 
receive as a response, “Gud blessi thig !’’—“God 
bless you!”’ : 

He is then invited to come in, and, whether he 
be rich or poor, the best that the house affords is 
set before him. In fact, the Icelanders take 
so much satisfaction in making others happy, 
that they save their choicest luxuries to set be- 
fore strangers. If you offer an Icelander pay- 
ment, he will say,— 

“No; I expect the same hospitality of you if I 
ever make you a visit.” 

The words of Christ in respect to acts of un- 
selfish friendliness, sacrifice and hospitality, find 
a literal interpretation here, as well as the words 
of the apostie in regard to the entertainment of 
strangers. 

We present an illustration of the reception of 
a stranger at an Iceland country home. 

—_——+or—___—__ 
A LIVING NEWSPAPER. 

A wise man among us says, “A fresh man is 
better every day than a damp newspaper!” 

Some men who have intelligence and good 
memories are like living and walking newspa- 
pers; and these are the men to travel with, or to 
be instructed and entertained by at home. 


were too brief or valuable to be used in uttering 
syllables and sounding letters. 

Thus, if ever you should visit the fine old town 
of Shrewsbury, so famous in Shakespeare and 
in Farquhar, and even as much so in history, 
because it used to be, as it were, a provincial capi- 
tal, and is so nearthe Wrekin—if, we say, you ever 
' should visit the English Shrewsbury, you will be 
amused on hearing many of the natives, if not 
most of them, call their place Sewsbury. Not 
even a syllable is gained by this act of killing 
two consonants—but then Ar is dropped, and is 
not that something to be accomplished by a 
worthy people who have a special abhorrence 
for letters ? 

What we call Leominster, giving the hion his 
full share of the sound, the English call Le’m’- 
ster; and Delamere they have reduced to Del’mer. 
Perhaps one of the queerest of these transforma- 
tions is that which has converted Christ’s Oak 
into Crepage, the name of a village, we think, in 
Shropshire. 

The names of great cities fare no better than 
those of small towns, little villages and hamlets. 
Lunnon for London, and Brummagen for Bir- 
mingham, used to be very common, and are cor- 
ruptions not yet obsolete. 

An acquaintance of ours who visited Brougham 
in the great lord’s time, told us that his host 
always said Lunnon and Brummagen, and that 
he laughed at the formal pronunciation ef those 
names. : 

By the way, the name Brougham is pronounced 
in English as if it were one syllable, the sound 
being as if the word were Broom. Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon called the man wif was in time to 
become chancellor himself, Mr. Bruffum, and 
was told that the name was Broom. In this 
country, it is almost universally pronounced as 
if the spelling were Bro-em. 

What is now called Herrock, originally was 
Heyrick. It was borne by one of the sweetest 
poets of the language, Robert Herrick, who was 
a clergyman in the seventeenth century. 

Beaulieu is corrupted into Bewley, and the 
change is warranted by the pronunciation of the 
word beauty. 

What we call Retherhite, the English call 
Redriff, and a most puzzling disguise they have 
made of it. ‘A stranger never would recognize 
the one name in the other. 

Warwick they call Warrick, dropping the ¥. 
Greenwich in their mouths is Grinidge, an awful 
case of word-murder. 

Some of their corruptions of French names for 
persons are amusing, as Danglems for D’ Angou- 
lemes, Bergamys for Bergamots, Bong Grecians 
for Bon Chritiens. 

Noting these changes, one is led to suppose 
that John Browdil was not far wrong when he 
spoke of Saracen’s Head (an inn) as Sarap’s Head, 
and that he only compromised to English usage, 
which seems, in many cases, to give to each place 
or thing the name that does not belong to it. 


44> 
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‘ 
HOW TO GET UP MUSCLE. 


Prof. Lowell once thanked a young Yankee 
farmer for allowing him to look on while he 
was shearing sheep,—an operation new to the 
scholar. Young Jonathan, holding up his head 
like a king, replied, “If you’ll take off them are 
gloves of your’n, I’ll give you a try at the prac: 
tical part on’t!”’ ; 

The professor says, “I never saw any thing 
handsomer than those brown hands of his, i” 
which the sinews stood out, tight as a drawt 
bow-string, as he handled his shears. How muct 
more admirable is the tawny vigor, the badge of 
fruitful toil, than the crop of early muscle that 
heads ont under the forcing glass of the gym™™* 
sium!” 

Boys, the best gymnasium is one that pays 
while it strengthens, The plough, the scythé 
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the .spade, the axe, the plane, the saw, are the 
best implements to strengthen the muscles, and 
to keep them strong. 
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A TERRIBLE RIDE BY FOUR BOYS. 
The little fellows who figured in the following 
incident deserved the fearful shaking and dust- 
ing they got. Itis to be hoped that their fright 
and hurts will cure them (and a,good many oth- 
ers who read this) of the dangerous and careless 
practice of playing on and about steam cars: 

A singular, and what might have been a tragic 
incident, occurred recently on the Hudson River 
Railroad. Anextra locomotive was ordered from 
Poughkeepsie to New York, and, just before it 
started, four little boys, who were playing about 
the depot, supposing it was a switch engine, and 





only going a little way down the track, climbed | pe 


stealthily upon the wooden guard just above the 
bumper on the rear of the tender. 

This guard is only six inches wide. Three of 
the boys sat down upon the guard, with their 

legs hanging over, and the fourth got astride of 
the iron link which protrudes from the bumper. 

They could not Se seen by the men upon the 
engine, which moved on, and continued increas- 
ing its speed until it was going at the rate of 
forty m an hour, as was ordered. The boys 
were in a terrible situation. 

They dared not climb to the top of the tender, 
for fear of losing their balance, and their cries 
were drowned by the noise of the engine. Over 
bridges and on the edge of precipices they were 
whirled, the tender surging to and fro, the dust 
filling their eyes and noses, and almost choking 
them to death, and entirely obscuring them from 
view of the flagmen and trackmen who were 
passed. 

The locomotive was signalled at New Ham- 
burg, a man having seen the boys on the rear of 
the locomotive when it left Poughkeepsie. The 
poor little boys presented a sorry sight, as they 
were covered with dust from head to foot. 

The boy who was astride of the link was una- 
ble to walk when taken off, his legs being aw- 
fully chafed by the motion of the engine. The 
hands of the other boys were blistered terribly, 
and the blood oozed out from under their finger- 
nails, so tightly had they grasped the woodwork 
of the tender. 

They were’ nearly exhausted, and could have 
maintained their position but little longer, when 
they would have probably been instantly killed 
by the fall. They were taken back to Pough- 
keepsie, where the incident had become noised 
about, and a large crowd of people was in wait- 
ing at the depot to see them when the train they 
were on arrived. 


—_———_+o+—__—_. 
NOBLE ACT. 


etc., and not a single member of the class failed 
in oss an, exercise of considerable length 
and merit. 

Again, one day I called my school to order 
just before its close, and remarked to them that 
I would read a short story in verse, and they | 
must reproduce itin their own language three | 
days after. I required close attention, and read 
Saxe’s humorous poem, “The Dapple Mare,” to 
as attentive an audience as ever listened toa 
reader. Oneor two of the school were absent 
at the reading, but they came to me afterward, 
and requested the article to be read to them, 
that they might take part in the exercise. | 
When the day came, not a single scholar was | 
unprepared, but all had written the exercise as | 
required. I do not think.one of the school had 
ever seen the poem. When aclass of fifty schol- 
ars will all voluntarily perform an exercise of 
this kind that is not required by the school board, 
but only at thesuggestion of the teacher, it must 
the dread and dislike of writing compositions 
has been removed. 








FUN OF A “GOOD DINNER” AT SEA. 


A correspondent of the Bristol County Repub- 
lican, who has lately been to Europe, doesn’t 
think much of high living, if one has to take it 
on the “high seas.””’ He has facts on his side, 
too. 

Everybody has heard of the princely style of 
living on the Cunard steamers. But what are 
four meals a day, with a dinner which requires 
an hour and a half to go through the courses, 
to one who is nauseated at the sight even of the 
most delicious dish? The attempt to keep up 
style is a melancholy farce after the first day. 
Only the captain and the few who have “‘tray- 
elled the seas over” really enjoy these meals. 

There is an atmosphere of brine, or steamin 
oil, or something peculiar to the close cabins o 
steamships, which permeates every thing, and it 
is my impression that it is this nauseating smell 
which produces half the seasickness. It would 
make one sick on land to live in it three days. 

During rough weather, and indeed at all times, 
for the ocean is never quiet and the great vessel 
never ceases to roll, sitting at the table is a ludi- 
crous experience. The dishes are fenced on by 
fastening four strips of mahogany about three 


stopped the horse, when the flames were speedily | 
subdued. The result was, three dresses, three | 
sets of skirts, &c., two fine robes and a sleigh | 
ride, completely spoiled, and three estimable la- 
dies badly scared. 

It seems that the cotton and newspapers in | 
which the bricks were wrapped ignited, and of 
course the fire was directly communicated to 
allinflammable material adjacent. The ladies | 
returned crestfallen to their homes, wiser if not 
happier, and over a cup of Bohea passed resolu- | 
tions discountenancing hot bricks as partners in 
a sleigh ride. 
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A LITTLE HEROINE, 


We read of young heroes and heroines, boys 
and girls, who have displayed fortitude in times 
of public calamity, or who have done deeds of 
daring in war. The world also has its home 
heroes and heroines. The boy who works in the 
mill to support a poor and unfortunate father is 
a home hero; the girl who sacrifices the com- 





The Best in the World. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS _UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most be tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
rr. 

This practical and eas- 
fly managed Machine 
has now stood the teat 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devo 
to its improvement fer 
years, till now, with 


ITS NEW SILEYT FEED, 
our present “Lock-stitch” Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants ofthe 
household completely. It has received the HIGHEST 
PREMIUMS over ali—as a Family Machine—on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine throughout New 
—- Machines sold on installments; terms favor- 
able. 
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mon pleasures of youth to assist an overbur- 
dened, or an invalid mother, is a home heroine, 


culiarly remembered by God, and cannot fail of 
reward. The Providence Journal recently re- 
ported a touching incident of this kind of hero- 
ism: 

A little girl, only eleven years of age, applied 
to the superintendent of a Rhode Island cotton 
millforwork. She pleaded for employment that 
she might aid her sick father. She had been 
in the mill but a few days, when her hand was 
caught in the machinery, and so severely injured 
as to lose several of her fingers. On being re- 
leased by the stopping of the machinery, instead 
of indulging in cries, the little heroine eagerly 
asked, “Will this stop my working for my sick 
father?” 


THE WATCH. 


“Watch” is from a Saxon word signifying “‘to 
wake.” At first the watch was as large as a 
saucer; it had weights, and was called the pock- 
et clock. The earliest known use of the modern 
name occurs in a record of 1542, which mentions 








inches high lengthwise with the tables, with oc- 
casional cross pieces. Castors and glasses hang 
from a swinging shelf above. Frequently a 
lurch of the vessel sends crockery and contents 
upon one side of the table, and sometimes in 
your lap, while the return roll takes them back 
to the other side decidedly mixed. 

It was not an uncommon sight to see a waiter 
on the cabin floor carving a turkey upon a plat- 
ter which he was steadying between his knees. 
It was so cold that most of the passengers wore 
overcoats or shawls at, their meals. Such is 





The brave fellow who performed the noble and 


difficult deed described below ought to make a 
mark in the world. It would be hard to find an 


example of such remarkable strength and reso- | 


lute daring in a mere boy. 
publican says: 

Daniel Wirt, aged sixteen, a student at St. 
John’s College, from Virginia, went to the Col- 
lege Creek, several days ago, for the purpose of 
taking a bath, and while there, two boys—one a 
son, and the other a nephew of Prof. Dashiell, of 
the colleze—came to take a bath also, but went 
in some fifty yards below him. 


The Maryland Re- 


After some time had passed, young Wirt | 


missed the boys, and supposing that something 
was wrong, ran to where their clothing was ly- 
ing on shore, and observed the hair of one of 
them appear above water and then disappear. 
He swam to the spot and dived, finding them 
near ——s not unconscious, for they clutched 
him as he approached them. ° 

He pe er himself, and seizing a lower 
limb of each of the boys, raised them to the sur- 
face. The water was fortunately only eizht fect 
deep, and holding the boys in this way, he man- 
aged, with their additional weight, to walk to- 
wards the shore on the bottom, some ten yards 
—coming to the surface at intervals to breathe. 

The boys that were saved were ten and four- 
teen years of age. It appears that Dashicll, the 
youngest of the two, who could not swim, went 
beyond his depth, and his cousin, in attempting 
to assist him, had been dragged down with hin. 
Wirt’s idea, in attempting to save them both. at 
once, was that if he only undertook one at a 
time, the other would drown in the meantime. 

We also learn that some two years ago, young 
Wirt saved the life of a colored man -from 


| “style” on the high seas in a regular Cunarder. 


| 
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TOO GOOD COMPANY FOR HIM. 

There is something deeply suggestive in such 
an acknowledgment from wicked people. Vir- 
tue is its own protection in the sense that the 
devil is afraid of it, and of the God whom it 

° 
serves : 

One evening a lady who belongs to the cdito- 
rial staff of one of the leading dailies in New 
York had been detained by office duties until 
rather a late hour. Living on the Heights in 
Brooklyn, but a short distance from Fulton ferry, 
it was not much of a venture to go home without 
escort, and so she started. On the boat, stand- 
ing outside, enjoying the refreshing breeze after 
a day’s toil, she perceived a gentleman (?) in 
rather close proximity to where she was leaning 
over the guards, but said nothing. 

“Are you alone?” said he, as the boat neared 
the slip. 

* “No, sir,” said the lady, and without further 
interruption, when the boat touched, she stepped 
off. 


“J thought you were alone,’ said the fellow, 
stepping to her side again. 

“Tam not,” replied the lady. 

“Why, I don’t see any one; who is with you?” 

“God Almighty and the angels, sir. I am 
| never alone!” 
! You keep too good company for me, madam. 
| Good-night;” and he shot for a Fulton Avenue 
| car, then nearly a block away. 
, The heroic woman was permitted to “‘keep to 
| the right, as the law directs,” and enjoy that 
| full measure of quict satisfaction one always 
| feels from keeping good company. 





that Edward VI. had “one larum or watch of 
iron, the case being likewise of iron-gilt, with 
two plumette of lead.” The first great improve- 
ment, the substitution of the spring for weights, 
| was about 1556. The earliest were not coiled, 
but only straight pieces of steel. Early watch- 
es had only one hand, and required’ winding 
twice aday. The dials were silver or brass; the 


and were four or five inches in diameter. A 
plain watch cost the equivalent of $1,500 in our 
currency, and after one was ordered it took a 
| year to make it. 


+> 
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SOUTH AMERICAN CLIMATE, 


Here is something in the way of air and 
weather that beats California. Cordova, (in the 
centre of the continent, half way between Chili 
and Uraguay) must be a good - place to “dry up 
and blow away” from: 


marks about the climate gives a few particulars 
which exemplify its extreme dryness. 


bodies of animals, left exposed, dry up, instead 


perspiration.” 


—_——~oe—— 


A USELESS MAN AND HIS USELESS 
WEALTH, 


One way to waste money is to hoard it. 


to watch the house to keep off heusebreakers; 


miserable old heathen. 


and each, though unknown to the world, is pe- | 


Prof. Gould, who has gone to superintend a 
new observatory, founded by the government of 
the Argentine Republic at Cordova, in his re- 


“A bowl | | H 
of water,’ he says, “left uncovered in the morn- } | 

ing, is dry at night; ink vanishes from the ink- 
stand, and becomes thick almost by magic; the 


of decomposing; and neither active exercise, nor 
exposure to the sun’s rays, causes perceptible 


An old Dutch miser in Pennsylvania, whose 
biography would have delighted Mr. Boffin in 
his counterfeiting days, recently died so wealthy 
that it required a four-horse team to remove the 
specie from his dwelling, where it had_been ac- 
cumulating for over half a century. For many 
months before his death, people were employed 


the money had lost its use, its interest, and all | 
but its romance, by the miserly ignorance of that | is now unusually large and we offer special inducements 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Offiee, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The Pastoris often asked by his Sabbath School Teash- 
ers, “What isthe best Commentary on the whole Bible ?”* 

iere you have it. ad 








! 
| 


| A New Commentary on the Bible. 


| —— 


| THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY: 
A COMMENTARY, 
Critical and Explanatory, on the 


Old and New Téstaments. 


BY REV. ROBERT JAMIESON, D. D., REV. A. R. FAUSSS&T, 
AND REY. DAVIP BROWN, D. D. * 


In Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth. $600. 
ALSO, 


The Oritical and Explanatory Pocket Bible: 


Containing the Holy Scriptures according to the Auther- 
ized Version, with References, etc., and on the opposite 
page the same Commentary as the above, 

In Four Volumes. l6mo, Cloth. $6 50. 

This will be found to be the most compact, as well as re- 
liable, Commentary published, and is admirably adapted 
to the Family, Sabbath School Teacher, and all Students 
of the Bible. Its theological opinions are Scriptural, its 
geographical researches are brought down to the latest 
periods, explanations of God's Word are sensible and 
clear, and the whole forms one of the most useful and val- 
uable of Commentaries. 

The work isin two forms; the Portable, in two volumes, 
containing only the Commentary, and another edition, in 
which the text accompanies the Commentary, in four 
volumes, and is furnished at so low a price that itis with- 
in the means of all classes, 

The sale of this work has been very large in Great 
Britain, and it is commanding, in this country, the general 


cases had no crystals, but opened back and front9| attention of Clergymen, Sabbath School Teachers, and all 


Students of the Bible, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Gould & Lincoln, 


59 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE 
Only Perfect 


een) DOLLAR 
a7 ENGINE, 
That will go, and carry 
revoiving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. &c. With Silver 
Plated Fly Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 
All complete by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 
Colby Bro's & Co., 
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508 Broadway, 
= NEW YORK, 
35—tf . 
OUR STOCK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 
OIL, CLOTHS, ETC., 





drowning in the Rappahannock River, by diving | 
and bringing him to the surface. All persons, | 
who are in anywise acquainted with the fearful | 
risk of saving a person from drowning, will | 
readily agree that young Wirt possessed great} The St. Joseph (Mo.) Union describega rather 
coolness and bravery upon this occasion, when | gisastrous adventure of some ladies who last 
he saved the lives of two boys near his own age, | sii 

alone and unaided. We have no doubt that the | Winter undertook to go sleighing independent 
College Faculty will take some note of the mat-| of gentlemen: 

ter, and give to the young man that mecd of 
praise so justly deserved for his noble action. 


+> 
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A SLEIGH-LOAD ON FIRE. 


sleigh ride. To insure comfort, one of them had 
provided two hot bricks, carefully wrapped in 





WRITING COMPOSITIONS MADE 
PLEASANT. 

If young people are never taught to compose 
for any other reason than that they must, the 
chances are against their becoming good writers. 
A teacher sends to the Maine Journal of Educa- 
tion some hints for making the exercise interest- 
ing, as well as useful: 


sleigh, after which they got in, and away they 
went, laughing and jingling over the snow. 


was thou: 


+became so stron 
alarmed, and lift 


‘ their pedal 

To an older class this question was proposed: | flames burst ferth. 
“Why is Asiatic. Turkey” the most interesting 
country on the globe?” A few yy hints 
were given to thé class that many ef the events 





recorded in the Bible happened in this country, 


Another, more prudent, 


Three ladies had arranged a sort of leap-year 
cloths, which were deposited in the body of the 


In a very short time, one of the excursionists 
remarked that she ‘smelled smoke,”’ but nothing 
t of it. A few minutes later, at the 
corner of Tenth and Messanie Streets, the odor 

that the fair riders became 
the lap-robe, when the smoke 
rolled out in dense volumes from the vicinity of 
extremities, and almost instantly 
One of the ladies leaped 
from the sleigh, her feet cauzht in the robes, and 
she was dragged for some little distance, fortu- 
nately without sustaining any material injury. 
grasped the reins and 


to purchasers. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY IN ENGLAND. | GOLDTHWAIT, 
American geography is at a discount in Eng- | SNOW & KNIGHT, 


land; the people in that little kingdom having 
very little idea of the vastness of thé New World. | 33 Washington Street 
313 


An American lady being at a dinner-party in | 
London, was asked by a lady beside her,— | + 

“How far is Philadelphia from Pennsylvania, SONGS 
please? I have school-friends in both places, | OF 
and I’ve been hoping they’d meet, if they’re not 
too far apart!” | SALVATION. 








The Popular Book of To- 
day. For all our Sunday 
Schools. 


T. E. PERKINS, 


2 | 


Publisher, 
r 4 FLIRT THAT HAD A HEART. | 143 Eighth Street, 


A gay Tennessee woe 4 had ae = a | Rey. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32-tf New York. 
tion of being most emphatically a “‘girlof the pe-| ~~ >be s,s, FITCH im 
riod.’’ She kept her lover in a state of despair, = ade Poco F 

. : ‘ ds his “Family Physician,”’ 90 pages, free b 4 
having refused him many times. She was ¢s- to am one, This book is to mike any coe thelr owe, doc- 
teemed faithless and frivolous; but the time soon | tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, whieh each 
came for her to redeem her character. * One day | Pefson can prepar 


e. , 
; L c ircetion to DR. 8. 8. FITCH N 
there was a terrible railrond accident, and the ma Ey A ° acctes ihr 7 


rejected lover had both legs crushed off. The {|| Sorgen aT 
apparently heartless girl devoted herself to his ony teers ee ae a ott 
consolation, and married him on, crutches the| «ne Universal Is the beste’—american Avriculturtate | 
first day the doctors allowed him to go out. 11—30w 5 





By T. E. PERKINS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. - 


OCT. 19, 1871. 








THE LOVED AND THE LOST. 


“The loved and lost!” Why do we call them lost? 
use we miss them from our outward road. 
God’s unseen angel o’er our pathway crost, 
Looked on us all, and, loving them the most, 
Straightway relieved them from life’s weary load. 


They are not lost; they are within the door 

That shuts out loss, and every hurtful thing,— 
With angels bright, and Joved ones gone before, 
Jn their Redeemer’s presence evermore, 

And God Himeelf their Lord, their Judge and King. 


And this we call a loss! Oselfish sorrow 
Of selfish hearts! O we of little faith! 
Let us look round, some argument to borrow, 
Why we in patience should await the morrow 
That surely must succeed this night of death. 


Ay, look upon this dreary desert path, 

The thorns and thistles wheresoe’er we turn; 
What trials and what tears, what wrongs and wrath, 
What struggles and what strife the journey hath! 

They have escaped from these, and lo, we mourn! 


Ask the poor sailor when the wreck is done, 

Who with his treasure strove the shore to reach, 
While with the raging waves he battled on, 
Was it not joy, where every joy seemed gone, 

To see his loved ones landed on the beach? 


A r wayfarer, leading by the hand 
little child, had halted by the well, 
'o wash from off her feet the clingin sand, 
And tell the tired boy of that bright land 
Where, this long journey past, they longed to dwell, 


When, lo! the Lord, who many mansions had, 
Drew near, and looked upon the suffering twain, 
Then, pitying, spake: ‘‘Give me the little lad; 
In — renewed, and glorious beauty clad, 
I'll bring him with mg when I come again.” 


Did she make answer selfishly and wrong— 
“Nay, but the woes I feel, he, too, must share?” 
Or, rather, bursting into grateful song, 
She went her way, rejoicing, and made strong 
To struggle on, since he was freed from care. 


‘We will do likewise. Death hath made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust ; 

No outward sigh or sound our ears can reach ; 

But there’s an inward, spiritual speech, 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be dust. 


It bids us do the work that they laid down, 

Take up the song where they broke off the strain; 
So oe till we reach the heavenly town, 
Where are laid up our treasures and our crown, 

And our lost loved ones will be found again. 


+> ____. 
REBUKED AND REFORMED. 


Probably the judgment of the good man who 
gained such a victory in the following case told 
him that his method of mingled severity and 
friendliness was the best for the kind of charac- 
ter he had before him. Such modes of rebuke 
could not be managed by a timid person, nor 
would they succeed with every offender: 

A man who boarded lumbermen, away in 
Minnesota, made it a law of the house that there 
should be’ no swearing in it. If there was a 
place or aclass where this would seem an im- 
possibility to be carried out, it was here. But 
good Mr. L. was not aman to retract his own 
words. His accommodations were too good to 
be lightly thrown away, and the rule was gen- 
erally observed. 

Prompt notice was always given to delinquents, 
and a few angry, discarded ones determined “to 
match the old man.” They sent a notorious, 
powerful pugilist there with his horse, giving 
him various instructions as to his.method of 
procedure. 

With many oaths, he ordered Mr. L. to put up 
his horse. The man complied, but insisted that 
the other should go with him. Bestowing the 
greatest attention upon the horse, he did not fail 
to talk earnestly to the man respecting his sinful 
course. Ile paid little heed, and was about 
starting for the house. 

“Stop!” said the man; “you cannot go into my 
house. You have made yourself lower than the 
brute, and you must stay with your horse, and 
take his fare. You, a man created in the image 
of God, thus to degrade yourself! No, my dear, 
lost brother, you must stay here, to-night, with 
your more noble horse.” 

“Struck dumb with shame and amazement, 
the man said he “guessed he had better leave,” 
and, mounting his horse, rode away. That 
keenly-pointed sermon, and the good man’s 
earnest, Christian appeals, did not leave him 
until he became a better man. He is now an 
itinerant preacher among those same lumber- 
men, doing them much good. 

———~@oe___—_—_— 
ANOTHER WORLD. 
*There’s a world that is better than this, Robin Ruff, 

And I hope in my heart you'll go there,” 
sung a sweet voice, and there was a sermon 
in the strain of the quaint old ballad. Something 
better awaits all God’s children, and time is hur- 
rying to make the golden promise good. A re- 
ligious writer touches tenderly but aspiringly 
upon the theme: 

“There is another and a better world,” ex- 
elaimed an actor on the stage at Drury Lane 
theatre, on an evening in 1778. Then the drama 
of the human life ended, the curtain fell, and 
dohn P.lmcr never spoke again. He died sud- 
denly, while in usual health, immediately after 
utterins these words of ihe play, and that thrill- 
ing testimony, so strangely spoken, and yet so 
true, rong solemnly through the souls of that 
startled audience; gathered, with gleaming lights 





and stirring music, into the house of vanity and 
mirth. 

The actor spoke the truth: there is coming 
another world, better and brighter, holier and 
more enduring far than this. It will be a pain- 
less, sorrowless, deathless world; a new, beauti- 
ful, immortal world; a grand, sublime and eter- 
nal world; a world into which will joyously 
enter the gathered glory of all ages; a world 
where Christ shall be the King of kings, and 
where with Him, the good alone, crowned with 
glory, and clad in robes of spotless white, will, 
in unalloyed bliss, and inconceivable endless 
life, reign forever, even forever and ever. This 
other and better world is “the world to come,”>| 
the kingdom of God and of Christ,’ the “new | 
heavens and new earth.” Reader, will you in- 
herit that world? 





_. 
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CELEBRATED ORGANS. 

Boston takes honest pride in her fine instru- 
ment in Music Hall, and Brooklyn and Chicago 
each has its fine organ. Perhaps our readers may 
like to know something concerning the grand 
pipe instruments ia the eld cities of Europe. 


Some of the continental organs are celebrated 
for their size and magnificent tones. At Tours | 
the organ has sixty stops; at Weingarten, sixty- 
four; at Stuttgardt, sixty-eight; at Hamburg, 
seventy; at Prague, seventy-one; at Seville, the 
same number; at Frankfort, seventy-four, at 
Meiseburg, seventy-five; at Rotterdam, seventy- 
six; at Lubeck, eighty-two. Remembering that 
a stop comprises a long row of pipes, we shall 
be prepared to understand how complex must 
be the internal arrangements of an organ con- 
taining seventy or eighty stops. Most of the 
pipes are made of metal, a combination of tin 
and lead, with sometimes a little antimony add- 
ed; the others are made of wood. Some are 
square, some are round, some are open at the 
top, others closed. Some are of stupendous | 
size, thirty-two feet high by thirty inches or so 
in diameter; they emit a gigantic rumbling 
growl, very Poly phemus-like, rather than a musi- 
cal tone. At the other end of the scale are pipes 
scarcely an inch long, with a diameter analo- 
gous to that of a barley-straw, and a note such 
as that of atiny bird. Some costly curiosities 
have been made on the Continent in the way of 
organs, such as the Duke of Mantua’s organ, in 
which the keys, pipes and bellows were made of 
alabaster; another, in which glass was used in- 
stead of alabaster, and one in a convent at Ma- 
drid was made of solid silver. 

Those at Haarlem, Rotterdam, Freyburg, Mil- 
an, Weingarten, Stuttgardt, Seville, Frankfort, 
with the Madeleine, and two or three others at 
Paris, are exceptionally powerful. Some owe 
their power to one peculiar stop or set of pipes; 
some to the number of such sets; some to tle 
effective balancing of one set against another; 
some to the excellence of the arrangements for 
the supply of wind at a high pressure. Some 
organs will literally make a church tremble, by 
the amazing power of well-speaking pipes thir- 
ty-two feet in length. 
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1 HAINT STOLE NOTHIN’. 

It is not always pleasant to be taken for some- 
body else, particularly when it is for a worse 
person than yourself, though sometimes people 
are unavoidably caught so through ignorance. 
The following story of the man in the wrong 
box is amusing: 


During the session of onc of our courts, while 
the judge and jury wero at dinner, s young man 
from the “kentry,” being somewhat anxious to 
sec the manner in which justice was meted ont, 
walked into the court-room, and, as he after- 
wards expressed himself, took a equint at all 
the seats, and, sceing that there wasn t nobody 
in the nice one, with a railin’ all around ir, 
thought he would make sure on it before the fel- 
lows got back from dinner. 

In five minutes after the crowd entercd the 
room, the judge rapped on the desk with the 
butt of his jackknife, and, with a dignified 
frown, cried,— 

“Silence in the court!’ 

“Silence in the court!” echoed the squeaking 
tone of the broad-shouldered constable, leaning 
on the rail in front of his Henor, who immedi- 
ately resumed the occupation of picking his 
teeth with a pin. 

“Silence in the cottrt!”’ echoed the squeaking 
and shrill tones of a small, red-nosed constable 
near the door; and the latter speaker commenced 
elbowing the crowd right and left, to let them 
know that he was around. 

“All ready ?” asked the judge. 

“All ready,” replied the attorney. 

“Command the prisoner to stand up,” said 
the judge, “while the indictment is being read.” 

The broad-shouldred constable walked up to 
the prisoner’s box during the apparent momen- 
tary absence of the sheriff, placed his hands on 
the shoulders of the young man, aud exclaimed, 
“Stand up!” 

“What fur?” 
farmer. 

“To hear the charge read!’’ said the constable. 

“Wal, I guess I can hear what is going on 
without standing, as well as the rest of them,” 
was the reply. 

“Stand up!”’ roared the judge, in a burst of 
passion ;—he had just bit his tongue while pick- 
ing his teeth—“young man, stand up, or the 
consequence will be on your head.” 

The victim came upon his feet, as if under the 
influence of a galvanic battery, and looking 
round the court-room, and noticing that all eyes 
were upon him, with an expression of a rabid 


said the astonished young 


man toward a bowl of watery, he hung his head 
in confusion and mortification, and was nearly 
deaf to the words of the indictment; but he heard 
enough of long, complicated, tangled sentences, 
to learn that he was charged with stealing, em- 
bezzling, or pilfering some house, of somebody, 
he couldn’t tell exactly which. 

“What does he say to the charge, guilty or 
not guilty?” inquired the judge, peeping over 
his spectacles, with a look cold enough to freeze 
aman’s blood. “Guilty or not guilty?” 

The man ventured to look up, hoping to find 
a sympathizing eye, but all were cold and un- 
friendly. 

“Guilty or not guilty?’ again vociferated the 
judge, in a tone that plainly denoted impatience. 

Then the broad-shouldered constable, being 
rather a humane man, stepped up to the pris- 
oner, saying,— 

“You ha¢i better say not guilty, of course. If 
you say guilty, you don’t stand no chance this 
term, that’s sure; and if you say not guilty, and 
wish at any future stage in this case to change 
your plea to guilty, you can do so without any 
injury to yourself! Therefore, I advise you to 
say not guilty, and stick to it as long as there is 
any chance.’ 

Jonathan’s feelings had been simmering some 
time, and now they fairly boiled over, and, with 
a look of innocent and determined resolution, he 


| swung his arms about his head, and exclaimed,— 


“What in all nature are you fellers tryin’ to 
dew? I haint been stealing nothin’. I haint, 
sure!’ 

Just at that moment, the front door opened, 
and the sheriff, with the genuine prisoner, walked 
into the room, and proceeded at once to the box. 

The court saw at once its mistake, and tried 
to choke down its effects with a frown, but it 
was no go! The crowd burst into a hoarse 
laugh, fhat fairly made the windows rattle; and 
the young man left the room, exclaiming, as he 
passed the door, “I knowed all the time I hadn’t 
stole nothin’ !’” 

—————_+@e—_—_——_—_ 


AN ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 

We published in our issue of Sept. 7th an al- 
phabetical puzzle, consisting of five columns of 
letters, by which, under certain conditions, a per- 
son’s name could be ascertained. A correspon- 
dent shows that the table, which we copied, was 
incorrectly printed, and sends us the following 
as the correct lists: 


A B D H P 
Cc Cc E I 
E F F J 
G G G K 
I ‘ L L 
K K M M 
M N N N 
Oo oO 0 0 

Q R T x Q 

s s U bf R 

U ¥ Vv Z s 

WwW WwW WwW ty 

b | Z U 

Vv 

WwW 

x 

Y 

Z 


The following is the manner of using the ta- 
ble and the solution: 


Let the person whose name you wish to know 
inform you in which of the upright columns the 
first letter of his name is contained. If it be 
found in but one column, it is the top letter; if 
it occurs in more than one, it is found by adding 
the alphabetical numbers of the top letters of 
these columns, and the sum will be the number 
of the letter sought. By taking one letter at a 
time, in this way the whole can be ascertained. 
For example, take the word Jane; J4s found in 
two columns, commencinz with B and A, which 
are the second and eishth letters down the al- 
phabet, theirsum ten, and the tenth letter down 
the alphabet is J, the letter sought. The next 
letter, A, appears in but one column, and stands 
atthe top. N is seen in the columns headed B, 
D and H; these are the second, fourth and 
eighth letters of the alphabet, which, added. 
give the fourteenth, or N,and so on. The use 
of this table will excite no little curiosity among 
those unaquainted with the foregoing explana- 
tion. 
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VICTORIA’S PROSPEROUS REIGN. 


That the true glories of rulers are glories ef 
peace and mercy is acknowledged in history, as 
well as tanght in moral philosophy. The fol- 
lowing passage, by a graceful writer, represents 
Englgnd’s present Queen with an enviable fame 
in comparison, even, with the best of the royal 
women who held the throne before her time. 


It was the clory of Elizabeth’s rcign, that, for 
the first twelve years no man was put to death 
for a political offence. It was the merit of 
Queen Anne, that in her reign of just twelve 
golden years no man was put to death fora 
litical offence. It is the larger happiness of 
Queen Victoria, that in a reign now counting 
six-and-thirty years, no man has suffered death 
for a political offence. 

In her serene and prosperous days—serenity 
but rarely broken by domestic strife, prosperity 
but rarely checked by foreign war—the darker 
usages of power, with all the passions they @x- 
cited in the past, are fading from the habit of 
our thoncht. The wheel, the “maiden” and the 
boot are gone, . The-block is an antiquiry. 
The axe, lanthorn and the sword ure hung on 
racks. A prison lodging is a place for daily 
crowds to pass through. Queen Victoria visits 
and revisits every part of her freat fortress; 
marks the spot where Anne Boleyn fell; in- 





spects the chamber where the ninedays’ Quecn 


—_—_— 
__—— 


was lodged; regards the rugged beauty of the 
Norman keep; and finds, with royal Windsor 
in her thought, the noblest monument in her 
realm is still Her Majesty s Tower. 


+9. 


HOW TO MAKE A QUARREL, 
The way a thing is said (or answered) often 
has more to do with the effect of it than the mat- 
ter or meaning. There are disagreeable people 
in the world who always have an insolent grunt 
or a rough reply ready for every ordinary re- 

mark made to them. A Western paper says: 


Two old fellows down in Kentucky, that had 
been the best friends in the world for over thirty 
years—never had a cross word; and would do 
any thing for each other—got into a top buggy 
waron, and started dewn to Lexington on busi- 
ness. You see they lived about twelve miles out 
of Lexington. One was named Burr, and the 
other Clark. About six miles from Lexington 
they passed a tract of land belonging to a man 
named Bgker. It had a brook running through 
a gully on it. 

“Tom,” says Burr, coming to the gully, “if 
Baker wanted to build a pond all he would have 
to do would be to throw a wall across that gully.” 

“Yes,” says Clark, “but Tom @on’t want a 

n 


id. * 

“Well,” replied Burr, raising himself up, “I 
didn’t say he wantted a pond, did 1? I said if he 
wanted a pond all he would have to do woukd be 
to throw a wall across that gully.” . 

“Well,” exclaimed Clark, firing up in his turn, 
“T didn’t say that you did say he wanted a pond, 
did 1? All that I said was that Baker didn’t 
want any pond.” 

“Well,” shouted Burr, in an angry tone, “I 
didn’t say that you did say that I said that he 
wanted a pond, did 1? Isaid i/—1F he wanted 
a pond, all he would have to do would be to 
throw a wall across that gully.” 

“Well,” said Clark, now thoroughly enraged, 
“you are a blasted old fool, aud I won’t ride 
with you any further. Stop the wagon.” 

So Burr stopped the wagon, and Clark walked 
all the way to Lexington, six miles, before he 
would ride with him, That was seven years 
ago, and the foolish men have not spoken to one 
another since. 
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A THIEF CAUGHT. 

“A bull in a china shop” is supposed to be as 
sadly out of place as any example known, but 
the following proves that, in certain circum- 
stances, a snake in the cupboard can nearly 
match him. A Texas correspondent of a New 
York paper gives the following snake story: 


One night my wife and myself were awakened 
by a noise from the shelf which contained our 
small store of crockery, followed by a crash, 
which showed that a great portion of our cups 
and plates had been flung to the floor: Spring- 
ing up to discover the author of this “attack 
upon China,” I found a large snake in a some- 
what unpleasant “fix.” 

He had crawled upon the shelf, attracted by a 
number of eggs which were scattered about. 
One of these he had swallowed, and, in order to 
get at the next, he had put his head and a por- 
tion of his body through the handle of a jug, 
which happened to stand between the coveted 
delicacies. The handle was just open enough to 
let his body, in the natural state, slip cleverly 
through, but not sufficient to let it pass when 
puffed out by the egg. In this position he had 
swallowed the second egy. His snakeship thus 
found himself unable to advance or retreat; and 
in floundering about to escape from this novel 
stock, had caused the accident which had aroused 
us. I of course proceeded at once to execute 
summary justice upon the interloper, but the 
eggs he had swallowed were a dead loss. 
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WAYS OF en AND REWARD- 








Penalties and favors sometimes consist wholly 
in the way they are given—a wrong manner may 
make one seem the other. 


A teacher can render almost — thing a re 
avard ora punishment to his pupil by his own 
manner of considering it. For instance, I once 
had an empty seat placed at my side in the 
school. I soon perceived a child that was mis- 
chievous and idle. I said, “Come here and sit 
by me; you are too naughty to sit among good 
children; I cannot trust you at a distance from 
me till you are better. The thild cried bitterly 
at what he deemed a punishment, and soon be- 
haved well enough to resume his former seat. 
Not long after, I saw another whose diligenee 
and attention gave me peculiarpleasure. I called. 
him, with a smile, to sit on the same seat. 
“Come to me,” said I; “I love to have you near 
me when you areso good.” The smiling hap- 
piness of the child sufficiently testified his com- 
prehension of the spirit of my arrangements. 


———+oo——_—_—_ 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


This young man, who should have adorned 
the highest walks of literature and genius, per- 
ished in intemperance. The son of Colcridge, 
the nephew of Southey, the favorite of Words 
worth, the friend of Prof. Wilson, dear to a wifs 
and renowned circle of friends, gifted by nature 
with the finest mind and the tendervst heart, 
endowed with education that ripens genics, 
deeply combined with religions f»elin:s, the 
crown of pay natures, what wight he not 
have been 

Whatdid he become? Alas, what a beaco 
to warn! : 

At Oxford his extraordinary powers of con- 





versttion procured for him numervas invitations 


{te literary fashionable parties, which were in 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. : 





reality wine parties. He knew that he was ex- 
ted to talk, and talking was his delight. On 
whatever subject, literature, politics or religion, 
he could hold forth by the hour in strains that 
held his hearers spell-bound in wonder and ad- 
miration. Amid such scenes the habit of wine- 
drinking overmastered him, unnerving his will 
and smiting him with moral paralysis. 
He struggled at last against his chains, but 
only too late and too ineffectually. And on an- 
other tombstone must truth inscribe, Genius in 
Ruins through Wine the Destroyer. 
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THE NOBILITY OF KNOWLEDGE, 


It is impossible to be in the colored regiments, 
or to be associ with any of the institutions 
for their education since the war, and not natice 
the elevating influence of knowledge. One of 
the chaplains of our dark regiments had a body- 
gervant.named John Green. One morning Jolin 
entered the tent to make the fire. His task was 
soon done, the. chaplain still slumbering, as 
Joha supposed. 

And now the man began to study the lesson 
set him the night before: “Thou God seest me.” 
He began to spell the first word: T-h-o-u. 
“John. Green,” he said to himself, “what is 
that? Warat did master say that was ” Looking 
and hesitating a while, he at last uttered, “‘Thou. 
John Green, you haveit.” ~ . 

Thus he spelled and_pronounced ‘through the 
sentence, Stumbling considerably at the two- 
syllabled word, “‘seest,”’ nt finally deciphering 
the whole and coe Then, sreeching 
himself up to his fnib height, he exclaimed, 
“John Green, you. haye it, You can. read. 
Joun GREEN, YOU ARE Aa MAN.” —Lippincott’s 
Magazine. ; : 
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A NATION OF FISH EATERS. 


Mr. Brooks writes from Japan that the na- 
tional food is fish. There is not an ocean or 
river creature that the Japs do not eat, even 
sharks, and the uglier the more appetizing. And 
most of the fish sold are not dead fish, but liv- 
ing, jumping, wriggling‘fish. You buy an eel 
all squirming. The fish-market men bring their 
fish to market in water tubs, and the fishermen 
keep @ huge bamboo water fish-tank on each 
side of the junks, into which they throw the 
creatures that they haul up, or in. So much is 
thought of the fish here, that.on a certain festi- 
val day, every family that has had a boy born 
during the year hangs out a great painted fish 
to boast of it. i 

= 


TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A sad and touching incident occurred in Dor- 
chester Co., Maryland, a short time ago. A lit- 
tle boy having ventured near some burning 
brash on a Jot of land about being cleared, his 
clothes caught fire, and he fell amidst the flam- 
ing grass. “His cries of agony were soon heard, 
but before assistance could reach him his flesh 
was shockingly burned. The child was found 
onhis hands and knees, vainly trying to escape 
thedevouring element. During the four hours 
that intervened between his rescue and hisdeath, 
his sufferings can scarcely be imagined, as he 
was conscious to the end. But his last words 
were, “Father, kiss me; I cannot move my lips. 
Please give me water. Do not cry, mamma.’ 


4 
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THE POOR OF NEW YORK. 


Not long ago a lady missionary, who is accus- 
tomed to see much want and misery in the dark 
places of New York city, visited a damp cellar 
dasement in Stanton Street. There she found 
the heart-broken wife of a drunkard, who is now 
confined on the Island. Three little children, 
one an infant, depended on her for food and 
clothing. The woman stated that she earned 
$168 per,week by making overalls at six cents 
apair, hand-made, which she has to carry on 
joot from her home down to a place near Fulton 
Street, not being able to pay tar fare for herself 
and bundle. Out of this scanty income $4 per 
month is paid for rent. 
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HOW QUICK A DOG LEARNED. 


As I was walking out one frosty morning with 
alarge Newfoundland dog, I observed the ani- 
mal’s repeated disappointment on putting his 
head ddwn to drink at sundry ice-covered pools. 
After one of these disappointments, I broke the 
ice with my foot for my thirsty companion. The 
text time Tiger was thirsty, he did not wait for 
me to “break the ice,” but with his foot, or, if 
too sirong. by jumping upon it, he obtained 
Water for himself. 

Here seems to be an example of dog ability to 

from observation.—Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 
- 








BREAK-NECK BOTANIZING. 


A gentleman who has been studying botany 
the Sandwich Islands describes the pursuit of 
the science there as somewhat difficult and peril- 
ous, On one of his trips he was obliged to de- 
end a deep iucline at an angle of seventy de- 
grees, by swinging from the roots of one tree to 
the branches of another, and this with a go 
eath him two thousand feet deep. But he 
Was rewarded by finding a magnificent violet, 
vith oh ay mae waxy flowers, some of them 


dearly - an inch in diameter, and exquisitely 


en a 
DON’T FRET. 


— old farmer, who had to tip off and put on 
lead of wood twice on his way out of the 
Woods, and found it tipped over by a bad place 
athe road the third time, showed true philoso- 
4 when he looked at the wreck, and saying, 

al, guess I won’t fret about it, I sha’n’t 














KITTY’S LESSON, 
Come, Kitty, learn your A, B, C, 
Don’t be a pussy dunce; 
Here are the blocks, now point to A, 
And do be good for once. 


Now, Kitty, stop! you must not play, 
For school time has begun; 

And mother says when we're in school 
Is not the time for fun. 


This is round O, and that is P, 
It stands, you know, for Purr; 
Here’s M for Mouse, and R for Rat, 
F for your own soft Fur. 


Now show me S— big, crooked S, 
The first in Spoon and Shoe. 

You naughty cat! don’t chase your tail; 
O dear! what shall I do? 


I'll put you in the corner, puss, 
And make you “‘toe the mark!” 

If that don’t teach you to behave, 
I'll keep you in till dark. 


Fie, pussy! fie! I’m very sure 
You’ll never know your letters. 

We'll go and have a merry romp; e 
Leave learning to our betters. 





For the Companion. 
STORIES ABOUT HUGH. 


Little Hugh’s mother had a new sewing-ma- 
chine, and Hugh was determined to runit. Ev- 
ery time he had a chance he would steal into the 
sitting-room and make the wheel ge round as 
fast as he could, till his mother heard the noise 
and ran in to stop him. 

She talked to him and whipped him, but nei- 
ther talkings nor whippings did any good. 

One day when he had been punished and set 
down hard in his little arm-chair, his mother 
said, sadly,— 

“Why can’t you mind me, Hugh?” and Hugh 
sobbed,— 

“TI could mind you, mamma, if it hadn’t gota 
wheel. Butit has, and I can’t help turning it, 
’cause I never had a wheel to play with in all my 
born days.”’ 





“Ifyou had a wheel of your own, do you think 
you could keep away from my machine?” asked 
mamma. 

“T guess so,” sobbed Hugh, “‘if it was a pretty 
big one.” 

So the next time Hugh’s Uncle Charlie came 
to see them, mamma asked him to fix up a 
wheel for Hugh in the woodshed. Now Uncle 
Charlie worked in a machine-shop, so he knew 
all about wheels. And better still, he had brought 
three in his carpet-bag—two little ones and one 


| nearly as large as the one on the sewing-ma- 


chine. . 

Hugh wondered how Uncle Charlie happened 
to bring them. He forgot that mamma some- 
times wrote letters to him. 

However, there were the wheels and some nice 
leather belts besides. Uncle Charlie put them 
up in the shed and made a little treadle for Hugh 
to turn them by. Hugh called it a “foot han- 
die.” 

After that Hugh amused himself very much 
with his wheels, and let his mother’s machine 
alone. 

She was very glad of that, and found time to 
make Hugh a cunning little suit of buff linen, to 
wear to the picnic. It was a school picnic, and 
Hugh had never been to one before. 

Papa took the whole family te the grove in 





fel so weil if I do,” went to whistling merril 
‘ad to work putting matters to rights. " 


the carriage—baby Willie and all. And Hugh 
drove the horse! There were a great many chil- 


playing, and swinging, and eating lunch under 
the trees. a " 

He had a game of croquet all by himself, with 
two balls, a mallet and one wicket. 

He played Copenhagen, too, for the first time 
in his life, and when little Bel Allen slapped his 
hands on the rope, he threw both arms around 
her waist and hugged her. All the people 
laughed, but the more they laughed the more he 
hugged her, till both children tumbled over the 
rope and rolled into the ring. 


dren at the picnic, and Hugh had a fine time, | 








Everybody laughed so loud then that Hugh 
was frightened and immediately ran back to his | 
croquet, | 

-He didn’t want to go home at all when papa | 


came tocall him. But when he saw his mother 
get into the carriage, he thought it best to go} 
too, | 

That night when mamma undressed him, she } 
found the little buff pants sadly soiled. There | 
was a great cherry stain on one knee, a black | 
spot of wheel grease on the other, and grass 
stains behind. 

Hugh didn’t feel at all troubled about it till 
Sunday came, and he found he could not go to! 
church. ‘I think I shall have to go,” said he, | 
after paying grandpa a visit in the other part of 
thé house; “ ’cause I promised grandpa I would, | 
and I don’t want to promise him a lie.”’ 

“Then you shouldn’t have promised,” said 
mamma. 

Ilugh went out and climbed into the carriage. 
He stowed himself away on the back seat and 
waited. Grandma discovered him just as she 
was getting in. He would not get out, so mam- 
ma came to the door with baby Willie in her 
arms. 

“Come, Hugh,” said she, “you must wait till 
next Sunday, for you know I[ have been too busy 
this week to get you ready, and you want tolook 
nice when you go to church.” * 

“Can't I wear those clothes I wore last Sun- 
day ?” asked Hugh, peeping out of the side win- 
dow. 

“They ar@too thick for to-day,’”’ said mamma. 

“Well,” pleaded Hugh, “can’t I wear those 
yellow ones, with the sherry stain on one leg, 
and the wheel oil on the other, and not go in?” 

“No, indeed,” said mamma. “Now get out of 
the carriage directly, for grandma is waiting.” 

Hugh scrambled out, and shed a few tears as 
the carriage rolled away. 

But when baby Willie was asleep, he went and 
sat in mamma’s lap. She showed him some 
pictures, and told so many stories that the time 
passed quickly and pleasantly after all. Hewas 
surprised when he saw grandpa and grandma 
come home. MaBeEL DEANE. 
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FUN WHILE MAMMA IS OUT. 


“O here! Come, Dannie, let us have some fun 
with the water. Polly has forgotten to empty 
our bath tub. She is too busy to mind us now, 
and mamma is out.” 

Dannie is perfectly willing to accept John’s 
invitation, and the two begin a lively splashing. 

“Let’s make soap suds of it,’ says Dannie; 
and he gets the soap, and swashes the water in- 
to a white foam. 

These two little boys have just eaten their 
breakfast, and are ready to begin the day’s busi- 
ness; aud business with them means mostly 
mischief. Their clothes are all spick and span 
clean, and usually the first “business” is to take 


is just the place. John is a little bit careful of 
wetting Ais clothes, or pretends to be, for he 
stands off at a good distance and leans forward 
rather daintily to the paddling; but he doesn’t 
mind Dannie’s clothes, and Dannie himself 
doesn’t care a snap; he “likes to be wetted.” He 
always envies the ducks. 

“Let me give you a shower, Dannie,” says 
John. He takes up the great sponge filled with 
= and squeezes it over the top of Dannie’s 
head. 

Fido hears the jolly uproar, and thinks that 
he too must have someitun. He begins a des- 
perate frisk with the dolls and on tg 4 

But lo! mantma suddenly enters. at do 





you su she will do with those little bodies 





the stiffness out of them. Here, at the bath tub, a 





of 








*Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst always implies increase ; 
The miser’s motto it has been. 
- My second—will it ever cease? 
*Tis but another name for sin. 
My whole with kindness may bring back 
The straying youth to virtue’s track. 
F. E. Frr.' 
2. 
BIBLICAL SQUARE WORD. 
An ancient man. 
A beautiful bird. 
A plain in Syria. 
A Bible word signifying ‘he is numbered.” 
Isoua. 
3. 


REBUS. 7 


MSS aa 
N 





Lucius Gosa, 
4. 


TWELVE CONCEALED ANIMALS. 


“Old Abe’’ was a famous eagle. 
I must go at tive o'clock. 
You must angle in some other place. 
Do good to all men. 
A craw-fish, or crab bit him. 
Col. Thompson arrived last night. 
My cigar-holder is all amber. 
A Mexican; Don Cantelo poet it. 
Was it a woman or a man 
Did you see how the falcon eyed the rabbit? 
I cut off his thumb, ear and nose. 
Do you say so upon your word of honor? 
1.M. W. 
5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in wool, but not in sheep; 

My second is in night, but not in sleep; » 
My third is in play, but not in toy; 

My fourth is in lad, but not in boy; 

My /ifth is in hurry, but not in run; 

My sizth is in jolly, but not in fun; 

My seventh is in cane, but not in staff; 

My eighth is in smile, but not In laugh; 

My /ast is in tidy, but not in neat; 

My whole is something good to eat. 0. 0, 


. 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROATIC. 
The initials give a planet, and the finals another, 
A terri 


1 errivory. 
2. A lake in the United States. 
8. A group of islands. 
4. A mountain ia. 
5. A lake in Ireland. 
6. A lake in the United States. 
7. A mountain of Palestine. 
7. 
BLANKS. 
Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike, bu’ 
spelled differently : 
Jane was —— some ribbons when she heard tha. 
her friend was ——. 
Mr. —— uses a ——. 


She looked —— from carrying the heavy ——. 
His wife —— tears while he —— wheat. o 
ORA. 


Conundrums. 


What sport is like girls’ gossip? Dears-talking. 

Why are you wrong in saying that my sister's; 
name 4 Mary? Because it’s a’lie sir—I mean Eliza. 
When is a newspaper the sharpest? When it ir 


t generous treatment: 
ey are all two-sworded 


When it’s in 


led. 

Why should one never ex 
from a Japanese daimio? 
(too sordid). 

When is a a pun not out of place? 

‘bus (in Erebus). ‘ 

+ Why " a wong the most curious feeder in the 

world? He eats best when he has not a bit in his 
mouth. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


‘Haste makes waste.” 

Walter scott. 
. Cool, —_ Oils, Lost. 
. Liquor-ice. d 
’ Pink, A —, J soem, Four o’clock. 
. Seat, Meat, Feat. 
. Van, Ice, Cake,Thou, Opq, Rake, Isaiah, Ant, 
VioToria, THE QUEEN. 
8. Flowers, 


SID UY CO DO 
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THE PROGRESS OF POPULATION. 


An ingenious American has sought to look 
into futurity, in respect to the probable increase 
of his country’s people. 

He seems to have done so to some purpose, so 
far as relates to figures, making it appear that 
in the year 1950 there will be in the United 
States 179,000,000 persons. 





This seems a large figure, as by the estimate |~ 


our population is to be more than quadrupled in 
a period at the close of which all who are now 
living, will not be dead. 

We almost daily hear of people who are more 
than eighty years old, and often of those who 
are ninety. 

As there are men living who remember well 
the national census that was taken in 1790, it is 
certain that there will be men in 1950 to remem- 
ber that which was taken in 1870. The number 
of the Jatter will be much the larger, not only 
because tag population will be vastly greater, 
but because it is the tendency of human life to 
increase in extent. The average of life is be- 
yond what it was, and it will increase in the fu- 
ture. 

That it is not unreasonable to suppose there 
will be a population of 179,000,000 here in 1950, 
will appear from the fast increase of our num- 
bers. 

The population of the country in 1790 was 
about 3,500,000. It now exceeds 38,000,000, be- 
ing an increase ot about 35,000,000 in eighty 
years. ° 

Thus our numbers are about eleven times as 
great as they were jn the ¢arly years of Wash- 
ington’s presidency. Were the same rate of in- 
crease to go On, our population would, in 1950, 
be about 420,000,000. 

But no such increase as that can be consid- 
ered at all probable. It is possible, but nothing 
more. Even were that to be the number, the 
American race would be not so great as the Chi- 
nese race sometimes is said to be. But we have 
very little confidence in Chinese figures, which 
are like figures of speech,—more shady and spe- 
cious than solid and satisfactory. 
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HOW TO HANDLE GUNS, 


The following rules should be observed when 
you take a gun into your hand: Whenever you 
take a gun into your hands, inquire if it is load- 
ed. Should there be no person to answer you, 
if the gun is a muzzle loader, place the butt on 
the ground outside the left foot, having previ- 
ously fixed the hammer at half cock, and hold- 
ing the muzzle in a forward direction, clear of 
your person, draw the ramrod and insert it gen- 
tly in the barrel. If there is a charge in it, you 
will feel the thud of the ramrod upon it, while 
the rod’s upper end will project about three fin- 
gers’ breadth above the muzzle. Should the 
niece not be loaded, the ramrod will sink right 
down, and the broad metal end will soon an- 
nounce the empty barrel by the tap against the 
breech plug. Never handle a loaded gun ex- 
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never, at any time, either in jest or earnest, point | 


a gun, loaded or unloaded, at any living thing 
you don’t deliberately iptend to kill. 


aniiaiseenamalllipanitenion 
SINGULAR ESCAPE OF A HORSE. 


A remarkable sight was witnessed Monday 
morning by the passengers on two trains of the 
Harlem Railroad. As the down train, due at 
Twenty-sixth Street at 11.30 A. M., was ap- 
proaching the high stone bridge that spans the 
valley between One Hundred and One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street, and had entered upon 
the high walled grade that leads to the bridge, a 
spirited young horse was discovered trotting un- 
concernedly on the track, ahead of the engine, 
going in the direction of the bridge. At this 
moment an upward bound train approached, 
thus blocking the animal’s retreat in either direc- 
tion. Thedilemma of the horse became striking- 
ly apparent in his dilating nostrils and glaring 
eyes. Although advance and retreat were alike 
impossible, one alternative remained. Rearing 
his head with a toss of defiance at his advane 
ing foes, the animal suddenly turned and 
plunged headlong from the bridge, falling a dis- 
tance of nearly thirty feet. He aligh safely 
on his feet, and trotted off as if nothing unusual 
had happened. 


ANSWERS EASILY MISUNDERSTOOD. 


The inundation of 1771, which swept away a 
great part of the old Tyne Bridge, Newcastle, 
was long remembered, and alluded to with em- 
phasis as “the flood.” On one occasion Mr. 
Adam Thompson was put into the witness box 
at the assizes. The counsel asking his name, 
received for answer, ‘‘Adam, sir—Adam Thomp- 
son.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“At Paradise, sir.” 

(Paradise is a village about a mile and a half 
west of Newcastle.) 

“And how long have you dwelt in Paradise?” 
continued the barrister. 

“Ever since the flood,’ was the reply, made in 
all simplicity, and with no intention to raise a 
laugh. It is needless to say that the judge asked 
for an explanation. 


SEE 
AN OLD TEAMSTER. 
The Riverside Echo (Portland) says: 


On one of the coldest days in the month of 
January, Nathaniel Parker, of Durham, ninety 
years of age, was master-teamster in moving a 
barn nearly one mile, which required fifty yokes 
of oxen. 

His shrill and clear voice could be distinctly 
heard giving such orders as ‘‘teamsters to your 
oxen—make them put up their cads—bring them 
up to the bow—strain out—all together—put up 
your near string—your off string,” ete. 

He has lived on the same farm for sixty-nine 
years, and has hada family of thirteen children, 
of whom nine are now living. His mother lived 
and died at his house a few years since, at the 
advanced age of one hundred and fourteen years. 


a 
WORTH REMEMBERING, 


If a a | person will begin and persevere in 
learning by heart, say, four lines of good poetry 
every day, there will be laid up in the treasure- 
house of memory fourteen hundred and sixty 
lines ina year. So of facts, and various kinds 
of information. All great things are dene little 
by little. Atoms make worlds. The greatest 
fortunes consist of farthings. Life is fade up 
of moments, and a succession of well-spent mo- 
ments make’ a well-spent life. 
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Lone@ AGO, before Paris became. the mistress 
of modes, Milan gave the fashion to the whole 
world, (hence our word milliner) and she still 
retains some pretensions to her old right. 


SomE ONE wishing to be witty on a gentle- 
man with a large mouth, asked him “if he had 
a long lease of that mouth of his,’’ when he was 
good-humoredly answered, “No, I have it only 
from (y)ear to (y)ear.”’ ° 


A SCHOOL COMMITTEE in a frontier district 
are reported to have stmmed up their opinion 
of an examination which they had attended by 
making to the pupils this address: ‘You’ve 
spelled well, and you’ve ciphered good, but you 
haint sot still.” 


“T wisn I was a little French girl,” said a ten- 
year-old. “Why?” asked her mamma. 

“Because then I should know two languages.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, you know that I can speak English 
now, and French would make two.” 


TO OTHER ITEMS about Emperor William is 
to be added the report that his majesty is a prac- 
tical printer. All the members of the royal fam- 
ily of Prussia are required to learn some trade, 
and William chose typography as the most de- 
sirable craft, and spent three: years at the case. 


A PENITENT Baltimore genius relieves his 
overcharged conscience in the following unique 
epistle to the Treasurer of the United States: 
“Mr. Treasurer of the United States, I inclose 
the sum of three dollars in hear, which belongs 
= the U.S. Govenant which I have ronged them 


A BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN of rose-tinted honey 
was lately contributed by a London firm to the 
South Kensington Museum. On inquiry, it 
proved to be the result of an experiment insti- 
tuted by a lady. Having a swarm of bees ina 
hive with a glass cover, she noticed that after 
making two small pieces of comb they ceased to 
work. She then began to feed them with hon- 
ey mixed with water highly colored with cochi- 


“Tue Rep SuHanty Boys,” in preparation by H. 
A. Young & Co., is said to possess a degree of merit 
not often displayed in ‘juveniles.’ It is the work of 
a new writer, a young clergyman, who prefers to 
withhold his name from the public for the present. 





HEAP FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 

of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
Grant ef 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and 
Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Valley, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 
raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to$10 per Acre. HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL 
SerTLers. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 
tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- 
steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a FREE 
HomeEsteEap of 160-acres, within railroad limits, equal to a 
Prrect Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 





where. Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner 
38—13t U.P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 





HE HUMAN HAIR.—Burmett's Cocoaine for 
healthful purity and excellence, is unsurpassed. 


VINEGAR-how made—of Cider, Wine, or Sorgo, in 
10 hours. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 3B—6t 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 
ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 35—tf 


$425 LIST. as Swe 


AGICIANS EXPOSE! How to eat Fire! 
off anose! Fun, &c. 15 cents and stamp. 
1—4t E. HARRIMAN, Boston, Mass. 


4 
250 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
JU Key-Check Dies. ure Circular and Sam- 
ples, free. S.M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 24—2ét 














Cut 











URGE out the Morbid Humors of the Blood, by a 
dose or two of AYER’S PILLS, and you will have 
clearer heads as well as bodies. . 42—2t 


MONG the pre for gray hair in 

the market, we commend to our readers ’s Vege- 

table Sicilian Hair Renewer as the best. Our druggists 
keep it for sale. 


PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 
kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
% for 25. W.F. WHEATON, New Bedford, Mass 














HOUSANDS of certificates have been received of 
cures performed by the use of White Pine Compound. 

It should be in every household, for all are liable to Colds 
Hoarseness, Sore Throats, Kidney Complaints, etc. 42-1¢ 


Dpe= FORGET that the place to buy your Hats, 
Canes, Umbrellas, etc., is at Jackson & Co.’s, 
59 Tremont Street, Boston. We always have a good as- 
sortment, 42—1t 








FACTS WILL SHOW, 


However men may disagree, 
As many do, we know, 
In some things they alike can see, 
As facts will show. 
In Politics men differ wide, 
And in Religion, too, 
And in some other things beside, 
As they’ve a right to do; 
But many Boys, when they need “‘CLotuEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
— to buy them at Fenno’s 
ts) 


rner of Beach and Washington Street. *42-1t 





TRY THE TRIAL TRIP! 





TA HE 





(NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N. Y.) 
THE THIRTEEN NUMBERS of the Quarter from 
Oct. 1, 1871, to Jan. 1, 1872, will be sent, On Trial, 
for Only FIFTY CENTS! Try the TRIAL TRIP! 


FRO MM 





Oct. 1, 1871, to Jan. 4, 1873,— FIFTEEN MONTHS 
(65 Nos.)—for $3; or twe copies (to different post- 
offices, if desired,) the same time, for $5, which 
is giving TWENTY-SIX NUMBERS E’'REVH! 








Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 


The Great National Zllustrated Weelely, is the 


STanp. Avutnorrry on Agriculture, Horticul- 





RIELES SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Mate . Write for Price List to GREAT WESTERN 
Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. A 


rmy Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. * Agents Wanted. ’ 32—6m 


tare, Ete., and a favorite Literary and Family 
Paper all over the Continent. It is Ably Edited, 
Finely Illustrated, and by far the Largest, Best 





R. VAN NORMAN’S English, French and Ger- 
man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Street, New York. WII 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2Ist, 1871. 

full information send for 1 35— 
t 8-page, 1.00, 


FREE Try samples of our 
illustrated weekly— years established 


Fine steel engravings free to subscribers. Agents make 
5 a day. Send for The Saturda: 
lowell, Me. 


HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTER.—The most complete device for marking 
Clothing, Cards, etc., ever invented. Price 4 $1 00. 
Samples Free. Address H. W. HUBBARD, 
40—13t Hartford, Conn. 
BA N K RUPT From Auction, a large lot 
“ of Ladies’ Solid Gold, 
Hunting Case Watches, with full-jewelled, detached lever 
movem: nts, $28 each, usual price . More expensive 
Watches and Chains from auction. All sent C. 0. D., 
privilege to examine. F.J. Nash, 712 Broadway, LA 4 
‘Worthy the fullest confidence.”— Christian Advocate, N. 
Y. “All that Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.''—Chris- 
tian at Work. “Just what he represents emeiien 


tian Union. 
THE WEED 
‘s‘Family Favorite’’ 
SEWING 
BACHIN ESS 


are the MOST POPULAR in the market, because they will 
execute the GREATEST range and VARIETY of work. They 
are the SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
in order. 

















“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 
For terms, descriptive circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
349 WASHINGTON STREET. 
16—eops0w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 
285 pages, cloth. Sent by mail, t-paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 
way to health and boppiness- ddress the PEABODY 
MEDICAL INSLITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 
. - Dr. W. H. PARKER, the Assistant Physician. 

t 


Whiskers! Whiskers! 


Prof. Hall’s Compound to make Whis- 
kers grow on the smoothest face (without injury) in every 
case or money cheerfully refunded. Price only 25 cents 
per package, or three for 50 cents. FS postage 
Address all orders to E.W.JONES & CO. 
39-4 Ashland, Mass. 











~ Patented May 8, 1870. 


Boxs_ One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s Amcrican Ritles (patented). A full-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull: 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance wit! 
ferce and accuracy witheut powder or noise. 1t will afford 
more amusement to both ys and Girlg old and young, 
than any game ever invented. GEO, H. REED & Boxes, 








eept for the purpose of discharging it; and 


neal, and scented with rose-water. The result 
was thirty-three pounds of rose-tinted honey. 


and Ch Fournal of its Class in the World! 
For over Twenty Years it has been the most Pop- 
ular Weekly in its Sphere, hut its Contents, Style 
and Reduced Price for 1872 will render it still 
more acceptable. .Only $2.50 a Year; §2 in 
Clubs, Great Premiums to Club Agents. Speci- 
mens, &c., sent free. Drafts, P. O. Money Orders 
and Registered Letters at our risk, Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. | 
The Best Book to Come. 





THE RED SHANTY BOYS. 
Will be Ready October 10, 
Price, $1 50. 


Boys look out for a treat. Nick Hardy ie # 
jolly fellow and you alk ought to know him. 


Published by 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
24 Cornhill, Boston. 





« 


O0S> Look out for the Red School House in 
the bookstore windows. 













TAXIDERMISTS 


MANUAI 
V \ {= 


serving mammals, reptiles, in- 
sects, 
Price, by mail, 75 cts. Address, 
yma A. i. FULLER, 
North Bridgewater, Mase, 





SEWING MAOHINES! 
ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 


Weed Family Favori 
eeler 7, Tison. 
Owes nerican, &c., Kes 
Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 


or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circv- 
lars and Terms, address 


RICE & PECE, 


( Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 
323 Washington, cor. West St 


Whitney’s Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
STEAM REFINED. 


10—ly 





( -) 
lt Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soape a 
the same time. For Sale by Harness Mak- 
ers, Grocers, and Druggists everywhere. 





*roprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 C 


I 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. vu—t 





Manufactured b: , 
G. F. WHITNEY & CC., Lexington. Mase 
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